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PRESIDENT'S FORUM 

WHAT HAVE WE ACCOMPLISHED? 

John Losak 

A number of events have occurred during the past year to move 
NCRP forward In the role of a growing professional organization and as 
a contributing component of AACJC. There has been a significant In- 
crease In membership during the past year. Many of our members are 
now becoming more i nvolved In council activities. 

In addition to the publications of a rofereed journal and a quarterly 
Newsletter, the organization has supported a nationwide survey of In- 
stitutional practices In the community college, conducted as part of a 
dissertation. NCRP has engaged In several professional activities, with 
each leading to the further development of skills and resources of the 
Association. 

The NCRP Executive Committee contracted with Sussex County 
Community College District In New Jersey to provide consultation ser- 
vices with respect to long range planning. Work is virtually complete 
on this project and It appears to have been of benefit to the college and 
has set the stage for NCRP to Increase Its efforts In this direction. 

Also continuing Is an advisory group organized to Identify exemplary 
practices in community college research. Members Include: B.A. 
Acevedo, Consultant to the Chancellor. Dallas County Community Col- 
lege; Arthur Cohen, Director, ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges; 
Don Doucette, Associate Director, League for Innovation In the Com- 
munity Colleges; Mary Ellen Duncan, Dean of Development, TrI-County 
Technical College; Barbara Holmes, Provost, Annandale Campus, 
Northern Virginia Community College; James Gollattscheck, Executive 
Vice President, AACJC; Richard Miller, Higher Education Program, Ohio 
University; Don Savage, Vice President for Communication, AACJC; 
George Vaughn, President, Piedmont Virginia Community College; and 
Tony Zeiss, President, Pueblo Community College. The group's next 
meeting is scheduled for November 5 and 6 In Washington, D.C. Don 
Doucette, as your new NCRP President, will continue to keep you in- 
formed as to the progress made by this group. 

My tenure as NCRP President was complete with the beginning of the 
Council's New Year, July 1. i must say that the cooperation of the 
Executive Committee made the additional responsibilities Incumbent 
with the position an easy and rewarding expertence. Membership has 
Increased In excess of 50 percent during the year, thanks largely to the 
efforts of the Executive Committee and especially to Claire Karr for her 
untiring efforts In our recent membership campaign. Dr. Edith Carter 
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continues to serve the organization well In many ways, especially 
through her editorial efforts with the Journal. 

Institutional research In the conrjmunlty college has changed dramat- 
ically during the last decade. We now have fewer offices devoted ex- 
clusively to reporting efforts and much more effort being manifest In 
action research. It would also appear that the findings from this re- 
search are being used to Impact decision making; witness the ERIC 
documents being derived from Institutional research efforts, the In- 
crease in journal publications and the myriad of national meetings at 
which presentations by institutional research personnel are prominent. 

NCRP, I believe, can play an even more expanding role In the 
coalescence of these professional endeavors through the meaningful 
exchange of ideas and contributions to developing Institutions. I also 
believe that these evolving roles for NCRP will be furthered during the 
tenure of our new officers. Dr. Don Doucette, President; Dr. Edith 
Carter, President Elect, and Dr. Jeff Seybert, Secretary-Treasurer. I am 
sure that you will join me in not only wishing them well, but in standing 
ready to support their requests for professional contributions during the 
coming year. 



JOHN LOSAK is Dean of Institutional Research at Miami-Dade Commu- 
nity College, Miami. Florida 33176. His term as President of the Na- 
tional Council for Research and Planning was for the year 1986-87. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF COURSE WITHDRAWALS 
AT A RURAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE IN FLORIDA 

Donald A. Dellow, Cordelia Douzenis and Steven M. Ross 



Student retention has becon-o^ a major concern for college adminis- 
trators and faculty members In use 1980s. Almost every college In the 
country now has at least one committee seeking ways to prevent stu- 
dents from becoming attrition statistics. A significant body of research 
has emerged dealing with the characteristics of students who drop out 
of college permanently or "^stop-out" for a period of time before return- 
ing (Pascarella & Terenzlnl, 1980; TInto, 1975; Gilbert & Gomme, 1986). 
Little of this research, however, deals with the total spectrum of 
dropplng-out behaviors that range from dropping an occasional course 
to withdrawing from college permanently. Although each of these with- 
drawal behaviors may be a valid response to a problem, each also re- 
sults in a loss of critical human and financial resources for the student 
and the Institution. 

Most colleges in the United States have a policy which gives students 
the opportunity to withdraw or drop a course without penalty, in most 
cases, students may drop a course up to a specified point In the se- 
mester and receive a on their transcripts. This practice allows stu- 
dents a chance to avoid a low or falling grade if problems emerge as the 
semester progresses. While most students do not drop courses, others 
use the procedure as an habitual escape valve from demanding course 
requirements or repeated failures. 

For example, at Chlpola Junior College, a small rural community 
college in northwest Florida, there is much activity around the 
registrar's office a few days before the deadline to drop a course with- 
out penalty. Each year members of the retention and recruitment com- 
mittee, faculty members, and administrators speculate about the 
severity of the problem, the reasons for dropping courses, and the 
characteristics of course droppers. 

A review of the literature was conducted in an effort to find answers 
to some of the questions raised about the issue of who drops courses 
and why. In one of the few studies found on the subject, Fleming, Hill 
and Merlin (1985) reported on students who dropped courses for two 
semesters (chronic-droppers) or three semesters (super-droppers) In a 
three semester period at a private southern university. The repeat- 
droppers represented over one-third of the student body and accounted 
for over 90 percent of those who dropped courses. The chronic- and 
super-droppers were compared to the remaining student body of non- 
droppers. The repeat-droppers group was characterized by a greater 
number of males, a lower grade-point average (GPA), and a propor- 



tlonately higher percentage of majors In the colleges of business and 
engineering. 

In a study conducted at a southeastern public university, Morris 
(1986) investigated the adding and dropping behaviors of students. He 
reported drop rates (percentage of the student body who dropped 
courses) for the fall semesters of 1982 and 1983 as 35.2 percent and 41.5 
percent, respectively. He also reported that significant differences were 
found in the drop rates on the basis of sex and race, with higher drop- 
ping rates for males and biacics. A survey was developed and sc^r.t to 
students who had dropped courses to determine their reasons for ^r? nQ 
so. On the basis of the returns, the author concluded that tne most 
compelling reasons students dropped courses were scheduling con- 
flicts, dissatisfaction with teaching, and a need for more study time. 

The results of the Fleming et al. (1985) and Morris (1986) studies 
suggest a relationship between course dropping behavior and student 
characteristics. The purpose of this study was to extend this research 
by examining relationships between dropping courses and selected de- 
mographic, aptitude, and personal variables for students attending 
Chlpola Junior College during the academic year 1985-86. Further, the 
total program of students (n«418) who dropped one or more credit 
courses at the college over a period of one academic year was com- 
pared with a random sample of students who did not drop courses on 
the specific variables of sex, race, ACT composite scores, current col- 
lege GPA, and the degree of course dropping behavior. The reasons 
given for dropping courses were also analyzed for the total group and 
for subgroups based on sex and race classifications. The results of this 
study will be used to develop a base of information about course- 
dropping that can be used by college administrators and counselors to 
better plan retention and recruitment activities. 

Methodology 

The college database for credit-hour students was used to generate a 
list of students, full-time and part-time, who had dropped one or more 
courses from the summer semester of 1985 through the end of the 
spring semester of 1986. The sample consisted of 418 students who 
dropped one or more courses. Sex, race and current Chlpola GPA were 
provided for all students In the sample. A total of 263 students had test 
scores on the ACT. 

Reasons for Withdrawal 

The drop procedure requires a student to complete a 'Request for 
Course Withdrawal Form" which must be signed by the Instructor of the 
course being dropped, Indicating whether the student is doing ''satis- 
factory" or "unsatisfactory'' worii in the course. The form also contains 
a request for the reasons a courbe Is being dropped. Because the re- 
quest for reasons is open-ended, a system was developed for categor- 
izing the reasons. After reading through all of the forms and consulting 
the scant literature on the subje':t of students' reasons for dropping, 
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four broad categories were created. Each drop form was then judged 
to determine ^hlch of these categories best fit the reason given: (1) 
unsatisfactory performance In the course (generally a statement Indi- 
cating the student would fail tfje course If continued), (2) academic rea- 
sons not Involving failure (statements Indicating the course wasn't 
Interesting or the student found that the course was not required), (3) 
conflicts with work schedules, and (4) unclasslflable (either no reason 
was given or the reason couldn't be placed in to any of the other three 
categories). The initial placement of responses into categories was 
validated by comparing classifications assigned by three Independent 
judges. The average degree of concurrsnce was 93%, which was con- 
sidered sufficiently high to establish inter-rater reliability. 

It was acknowledged that the four classifications were not mutually 
exclusive categories. For example, a student who Indicates he/she has 
to drop a course because of work conflicts Is probably not doing satis- 
factory work in the course. The four classifications may be different 
places on a continuum of unsatisfactory academic performance. The 
general classifications were used with this In mind. 

Predictor and Outcome Variables 

Drop outcomes were assessed in terms of the number of credit hours 
dropped in each of the fail, spring, and summer semesters. Credit 
hours dropped were summed across semesters to yield a total drop rate 
for the year. 

Predictor variables consisted of sex, race (ble'-k or white), GPA (on 
a four-point scale), and ACT composite scores. These variables were 
examined as predictors of drop rates In a multiple regression analysis 
and as discriminators of drop and non-drop groups In a discriminate 
function analysis. Other analyses explored Interrelationships between 
these variables and withdrawal reasons within and across semesters. 

Results 

For the academic year of 1985-86, a total of 2001 different students 
enrolled for credit courses at the college. A total of 418 of those stu- 
dents dropped one or more courses during the year, representing 20.8 
percent of the enrollment. One out of every five students used the drop 
procedure to reduce his/her course load or to withdraw from school 
completely. 

Table 1 displays semester drop rates as percentages of credit hours 
dropped relative to total credit hours produced. The least amount of 
credit dropped occurred In the summer sessions, with students drop- 
ping only 4.8 percent of the total credit hours. The greatest amount of 
credit was lost In the fail semester, with a total of 7.9 percent of the 
credit hours dropped. The spring semester rate was only slightly better 
with a 6.7 percent dropping rate. The total loss of credit due to dropping 
was seven percent for the entire academic year. 
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TABLE 1 

Number of Credit Hours Dropped at CJC in Academic Year 1985-86 
As a Percentage of Total Academic Credit Hours of Student 
Enrollment 



Semester 


Credit Hours 
Dropped 


Total Academic 
Credit Hours 


Percent 
Dropped 


Summer 1985 


157 


3,270 


4.8 


Fall 1985 


1034 


13,135 


7.9 


Spring 1986 


836 


12,500 


6.7 


Totals 


2027 


28,905 


7.0 



Droppers vs. Non-Droppers 

A major focus of this study was to determine whether those who did 
drop courses differed significantly from those who did not drop courses. 
For the academic year, 418 students dropped courses and 1683 did not 
drop courses. To compare the two groups, a random sample of 412 of 
the 1583 non-droppers was formed by selecting every fourth member 
of the latter population. The mean ACT composite scores and GPAs 
were compared for the two groups (Table 2). As shown, the mean ACT 
composite score of the non-dropper group (M» 16.44) was significantly 
higher (p<.05) than the mean of the dropper group {M« 15.36). Like- 
wise, the mean GPA for the non-dropper group (M=2.63) was signif- 
icantly higher ^d<.001) than the mean of the course-dropper group 
(M ~ 2.24). There were greater percentages of males and blacks in the 
course-dropper group (Tt>ble 3). 



A discriminate function analysis was performed to determine which 
variables, If any, significantly discriminated between droppers and 
non-droppers. The variables of race, sex, GPA and ACT composite 
scores were entered Into the analysis. GPA emerged as the variable 
on which the two groups could most clearly be discriminated. Because 
of the strength of GPA In discriminating the groups, and the overlap 
between independent variables, the Influence of the other variables 
were attenuated and found to be nonsignificant. Using the discriminate 
function containing GPA, a classification procedure performed on the 
data correctly classified 62.34 percent of the sample as a dropper or a 
non-dropper. The GPA thus provided the most useful Information for 
predicting whether one or more courses would be dropped by the 
present student population. 




TABLE 2 

A Comparison of Selected Variables for Course Droppers and Non- 
Droppers at Chipola Junior College 1985-86 



Variable 



n 



Mean 



SD 



2 -Tail 
t Value Prob. 



ACT COMPOSITE SCORES 

Droppers 262 



GPA 



Non-Droppers 338 

Droppers 360 
Non-Droppers 391 



15.36 
16.44 

2.24 
2.63 



5.76 
5.59 

0.80 
0.92 



•2.33 



.02 



-6.14 



.0001 



NOTE. Non-droppers were a random sample of 412 selected from 

the population of non-droppers (1583) at CJC in 1985-1986. 



TABLE 3 

A Comparison of Course Droppers and Non-Droppers by Sex and Race at 
Chipola Junior College 1985-1986 



Variable 




Droppers 


Group 

Non-Droppers 


Total 


SEX 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Male 


204 


(55.2) 


166 


(44.8) 


370 


(44.6) 


Female 


214 


(46.6) 


245 


(53.4) 


459 


(55.4) 


All 


418 


(50.4) 


411 


(49.6) 


829 


(100) 


RACE 














Black 


78 


(59) 


54 


(41) 


132 


(16.3) 


White 


329 


(48.7) 


347 


(51.3) 


676 


(83.7) 


All 


407 


(50.4) 


401 


(49.6) 


808 


(100) 



NOTE. A random sample of 412 was selected from the total group of 
students (1583) who did not drop courses at CJC in 1985-1986. 
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Predictors of Withdrawal Rates 

The next major question In this study sought to determine the extent 
to which the number of credit ho i.s dropped related to the denio- 
graphic variables of race, sex, GPA and ACT composite scores. Race 
and sex groups were compared by t-tests on the number of credit hours 
dropped each semester. Table 4 shows the group means, standard de- 
viations, and t-ratios for these analyses. No significant differences were 
found on the basis of race or sex. Males and females tended to drop 
about the same number of credits, as did blacks and whites. 



TABLE 4 

Mean Number of Credit Hours Dropped As A Fxinction of Race and Sex 



Groups 

Race Sex 
Black White t-ratio Male Female t-ratio 



Summer 



Fall 



n 


10 


31 




17 


28 




M 


3.8 


3.4 


.51 


3.7 


3.4 


.53 


SD 


2.3 


2.2 




2.2 


2.1 




n 


50 


167 




119 


104 




M 


4.4 


4.7 


-.48 


4.8 


4.5 


.69 


SO 


2.8 


3.4 




3.4 


3. 1 





S pring 



n 


3i 


168 




99 


105 




M 


3.8 


4.2 


-.61 


4.3 


3.3 


1.08 


SD 


3.5 


3.3 




3.9 


3.0 





NOTE. No t-ratios were statistically significant. 



Pearson-product moment correlations were computed to determine 
the relationship of credits dropped by semester with ACT composite 
scores and GPA. Table 5 summarizes these results. The correlations 
were close to zero and non-significant with one exception. The number 
of credits dropped In the sunmer semester was inversely related to 
GPA (r«=-.30, p<.05). 



The combined predictive ability of the four demographic variables 
(GPA, race, sex and ACT composite scores) was examined by treating 
them as independent variables In a multiple regression analysis with 
total credits dropped as the dependent variable. None of the Inde- 
pendent variables accounted for sufficient variance to be entered Into 
the regression equation (via a stepwise procedure). Accordingly, the 
variance in the number of credits dropped cannot be reliably explained 
by any of the demographic variables selected. 
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TABLE 5 

Correlations of ACT Composite Scores, Grade Point Average (GPA) 
and Niunber of Credits Dropped by Semester 



Semesters 



Summer 



Fall 



Spring 



Total 



ACT Composite 



-.04 
n=26 



-.06 
n-144 



n=129 



-.67 
n=262 



CJC GPA 



-.30* 
n=41 



-.09 

n=187 



-.07 
n=186 



-.03 
n=360 



* p < .05 

Chronic- and Super-Droppers 

In order to determine whether students were dropping courses on a 
regular basis, it was necessary to Identify how many students in the 
sample of droppers were in attendance at the college for two or more 
semesters. This group comprised 68 percent of the dropper sample. 
Of those students who attended for two semesters {n-188), only 14.9 
percent dropped courses In both semesters and would be labeled 
chronic-droppers according to the Fleming et al. (1985) study. For those 
students who were enrolled all three semesters (n=98), 20.4 percent 
dropped courses In each of two semesters (chronic-droppers) and 3.1 
percent dropped courses in each of three semesters (super-droppers). 
The combined group of chronic- and super-droppers comprised 12.2 
percent of those persons dropping courses and accounted for 21.3 per- 
cent of the total credit hours dropped for the year. 



Reasons for Dropping 

Another major research question dealt with the reasons that students 
gave for dropping courses when they completed their drop forms. As 
previously described, the open-ended responses that students wrote on 
their forms were classified into four major categories: (1) unsatisfactory 
performance, (2) other academic reasons, (3) work conflicts, and (4) un- 
classified. The results of the classification of the students' responses 
fay semester are presented In Table 6. 

By far, the largest percentage of students' responses were placed in 
the unciasslflable category. There was too much diversity of individual 
responses In this category to attempt any frequency counts for their 
reasons. The primary interest of this study concerned the responses 
given In the first three categories. Accordingly, the largest percentage 
of identifiable reasons for dropping courses involved unsatisfactory ac- 
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ademic performance or low grades (28.8%). The percentage of students 
giving this reason was very similar for the fall and spring semesters 
(31.8% and 28.2% respectively), but quite different for the summer se- 
mester (15%). 



TABLE 6 

Percentages of Students Giving Different Reasons for Dropping 
Courses by Semester 



Reasons 



Semesters 


Academic-Low Grades 


Academic -Other 


Work 


Other 


Summer 


15.0 


10.0 


12.5 


62.5 


Fall 


31.8 


18.9 


5.1 


44.2 


Spring 


28.2 


10.3 


14.4 


47.2 


Overall 


28.8 


14.3 


9.7 


47.1 



The percentage of responses classified as work conflicts ranged from 
a low of 5.1 percent for the fall semester to a high of 14.4 percent for the 
spring semester, with an average of 9.7 percent for the year. The per- 
centage of students dropping courses because of "other academic rea- 
sons" varied noticeably for the summer (10%), fall (18.9%), and spring 
(10.3%) semesters. Generally, responses In this category Indicated that 
the student had changed majors, lost Interest In an elective course, or 
was carrying too many hours. Although this category Is not mutually 
exclusive of the others, Its distinction from the "low grades" category 
was supported by Instructors Indicating that students had satisfactory 
performance at the time of dropping. 

Chl-square tests were performed to determine If reasons for with- 
drawal were related to race. No significant differences were found when 
race was crossed with summer or fall withdrawal reasons. A significant 
chl-square value of 9.88 (p<.05) was obtained ior the spring semester. 
Proportionally more blacks (61.7%) than whites (24.1%) Indicated that 
they withdrew because of poor academic performance. On the other 
categories, blacks and whites gave proportionally similar reasons 
across all semesters. 

Additional chl-square tests were conducted to determine If males and 
females differed In their reasons for withdrawing. As for race, there 
were no significant differences In the reasons for dropping In the sum- 
mer and fall semesters. A significant chl-square value of 9.59 (p<.05; 
was found, however, for the spring semester. Proportionally more 



males (21%) than females (8%) dropped because of work conflicts. 
Comparable proportions of males and females Indicated their reasons 
for dropping as "poor grades" and "other academic reasons." 

Conclusions 

Any time a student drops a course, It can be perceived as a loss of 
valuable human and financial resources. The data from this study Indi- 
cate that Chipola Junior College lost a total of 7 percent of its total 
credit-hour production to student withdrawals in the 1985^6 academic 
year. One of every five (20.8%) full-time and part-time academic stu- 
dents dropped one or more courses. This drop rate Is considerably 
lower than that reported In the Morris (1986) study where 35% to 40% 
of the students dropped courses. Thus, compared to at least one 
southeastern public university, Chipola Junior College seems to have a 
low drop rate. Additional studies need to be completed for other com- 
munity college populations to establish a comparative base. 

The pattern of dropping indicates that a greater percentage of hours 
are lost in the fall semester (8%) when there are the grtatest number 
of ''first time In college" students. This fits the perception of faculty and 
students that there Is a major adjustment for students the fhst semester 
they are In college. The lowest rate of withdrawal occurs in the summer 
semesters when there are the fewest number of new students (4.8%). 
These findings suggest that more attention be given to orientation pro- 
grams for first time In college students and more emphasis be placed 
on advising those students who are beginning their college careers. 

If only one In five students drop courses, it is natural to ask if the 
other four are different in terms of sex, race, ACT composite scores and 
grade-point average. The findings In this study indicate statistically 
significant differences between the groups on the basis of ail of the se- 
lected variables. The group of students who did not drop courses had 
a greater percentage of whites and females, higher grade-point avei • 
ages, and higher ACT composite scores. Although academically suc- 
cessful students do drop courses, they apparently do so less often then 
students with poorer academic records. The discriminate function 
analysis indicated that gradepoint average was the single best predictc- 
of who would drop courses. 

In analyzing the group of students who did drop courses, some in- 
teresting patterns emerged which were not statistically significant, but 
worthwhile to note. Blacks dropped more hours in the summer and 
whites dropped more hours in the fait and sprtng semesters. Mates 
dropped a greater number of semester hours than females in each of 
the summer, fail, and spring semesters. When these findings are re- 
viewed in light of the significant correlation that was found between 
grade-point average and hours dropped in the summer session, there 
may be Implications for advisors who are worldng with students who are 
not strong academically but want to enroll for coursework In the sum- 
mer sessions. There is some suggestion that students with lower OPAs 



will experience greater difficulties in the compressed timeframe of the 
summer semester and end up dropping courses. Additional research 
should address the relationships between academic performance, 
course withdrawals, and more personal variables like motivation, per- 
sistence, and measures of social integration. 

When compared to the population of droppers at one private south- 
ern university (Fleming et al., 1985), Chipola does not seem to have as 
great a problem with chronic-dropping. Students dropping courses in 
two semesters (chronic-droppers) or three semesters (super-dropp«rs) 
accounted for only 12.2 percent of those dropping courses at Chipola. 
In Fleming's study the repeat droppers accounted for 93.6 perceni of 
those dropping courses. The community college, with Its open door 
policy, would undoubtedly have a greater diversity of students and 
more part-time students than the university. This would account for the 
greater percentage of students (31.6%) who were enrolled for only one 
semester and dropped a course during that semester. Ongoing data 
collection will determine whether the repeat drop jers at Chipola con- 
tinue to withdraw from courses. 

The authors are cautious about interpreting the data on students' 
reasons for dropping courses. First of all, It is difficult for any person 
to understand his/her own reasons for doing certain things In life. When 
asked to give a reason, we often oblige but realize the answer Is only 
part of the truth. Yet, the responses that students pave for dropping 
courses in this study seemed to reveal a great deal of candor. Of the 
responses that were classifiable, the greatest percen^ge of reasons 
dealt with the student's wanting to drop a course to avoid getting a bad 
grade. This may have been partly the result of the requirement to have 
the Instructor of the course Indicate whether the student was doing sat- 
isfactory work at the time of dropping. It's difficult to look an Instructor 
in the eye and put a reason other than academic failure if he/she is go- 
ing to have to sign the form, see a reason and Indicate whether the .ac- 
ademic progress Is satisfactory. 

The results In this study are somewhat different than those reported 
by Morris (1986) in which students received a survey asking their rea- 
sons for dropping after they imd drooped. Students gave the greatest 
number of responses dealing with "other academic reasons for drop- 
ping," the second category in the Chipola sample. Either the two sam- 
ples differ considerably In characteristics or time had allowed a certain 
amount of rationalization to take place In those students responding to 
the Morris survey. 

;t was unexpected that so few students would Indicate they were 
dropping courses because of work conflicts. Although nearly two-thirds 
of the students are employed, proportionally few students used work 
conflicts as a reason for dropping. Apparently students and employees 
are planning schedules so that few changes In work hours are required 
for working students. 




In reading each of the 418 drop requests, an anecdotal observation 
was that a large number of drop forms had a very worn look. It ap- 
peared as If the*forms had been folded and refolded many times. The 
Impression given was of an uncertainty about completing the form and 
submitting It to the registrar. Observing students bringing the forms to 
the registrar supports the Idea that dropping courses is still difficult for 
many students, whatever the reasons. 

From the results obtained from this study, predicting who Is going to 
drop courses would be risky on the basis of the academic character- 
istics of sex, race and ACT composite scores. It does appear that stu- 
dents with higher GPAs will be less likely to drop courses, especially In 
the compressed summer semester. Advisers may, therefore, use this 
Information to dltvict students with low GPAs toward reduced course 
loads or less demanding courses for summer enrollment. The data from 
this study will serve as the beginning of a longitudinal study of attrition. 
As the college makes changes In student orientation, advising, pre- 
assessmefit and other activities, a change in the withdrawal statistics 
may offer some measurable outcomes of the effectiveness of those 
changes. 
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ASSESSMENT IN TENNESSEE COMMUNITY 
AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES 

H. James Owen 

Introduction 

Educational achievement leveled off In 1986 after four years of steady 
gains. This statement is attributed to U.S. Secretary of Education, 
William J. Bennett (Evangelauf, 1987), and Is based on several criteria 
which the U.S. Department of Education maintains on an annual basis. 
One of the criteria used In the annual survey of educational achieve- 
ment is SAT and ACT test results by state. According to the U.S. De- 
partment of Education, 28 states may be considered "ACT states" while 
21 states are "SAT states," with the State of Washington not using col- 
lege admissions test to any great extent. The 1986 annual average ACT 
score reported for Tennessee was 18.0. While this Is 0.8 below the na- 
tional average, It was an Improvement of 0.4, or twice the national av- 
erage gain for 1986 (Evangelauf, 1987). 

The Board of Regents of the State University and Community College 
System of Tennessee (SBR) govern six regional universities, ten com- 
munity colleges, four technical Institutes, and 26 postsecondary non- 
degree granting area vocational-technical schools. In addition, program 
and funding approvals are the function of the Tennessee Higher Educa- 
tion Commission (THEC) for all public postsecondary degree granting 
Institutions In the state. The performance funding assessment programs 
described In this article apply to the six universities, ten community 
colleges and four technical institutes only. The University of Tennessee, 
while governed by a separate board, is also responsible to THEC for 
program and funding decisions, including the Instructional performance 
evaluation report program described here. 



High School and College Competencies 

In 1983 the College Board published Academic Preparation for Col- 
lege, called by Its cover color - the Green Book. This publication, using 
participants from across the nation, has established a significant stand- 
ard for undergraduate curriculum development. This study was based 
on the College Board's Educational Equality Project (EQ Project) which 
started In 1980. The EQ Project was daslgned to strengthen secondary 
education by defining competencies tut all students should have prior 
to entering a college-level program. In 1984, the Tennessee Board of 
Regents adopted the recommendations of the EQ Project. Placement 
testing has shown however, over the last several years that all students 
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applying to enter an associate degree program do not possess these 
essential high school competencies. Therefore, remedial and develop- 
mental Instruction In a very structured way began In all SBR two-year 
and four-year Institutions In the fall of 1985 with data being gathered so 
as to prepare for future longitudinal analysis. 

The six areas of competencies needed for doing effective work In 
college as listed In the Green Book (1983) are reading, writing, speaking 
and listening, mathematics, '^easonlng, and studying. The academic 
subjects that best achieve t Se basic academic competencies are Eng- 
lish, the arts, mathematics, science, social sciences and foreign lan- 
guages. Tennessee Is presently one of the leaders In the use of the 
Green Book and EQ Competencies. 

A major Implication for two-year colleges noted by Dunford (1987) is 
that four-year colleges will use the Green Book to evaluate transfer 
courses for credit. Tennessee has already addressed this Issue through 
a proposed level I course review. 

During this same time period the State Board of Regents (S.BR) 
adopted a Level I (Freshman and Sophomore) course review i program 
to evaluate all courses available to entering students and courses that 
have no prerequisites. The purpose of this review was to ensure that 
ail Level I courses are indeed coilega-ievei courses and presume the 
basic EQ competencies. This campus-based review at each institution 
includes the following elements: 

• Choose an Evaluation Model 

• Design the Evaluation Process 

• Develop a Reporting Format 

• Develop a Calendar 

This very detailed review of all freshman and sophomore courses 
began In eariy 1987 and will end in mld-1988 just prior to the time that 
all two- and four-year colleges In the SBR system will change from the 
quar^.er system to the semester calendar. 



The Role of Institutional Accreditation 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS) Commis- 
sion on Colleges is the regional accreditation body for higher education 
In the South. The Commission has for several years been a leader In 
Institutional evaluation which stresses outcomes. Its Manual for Ac- 
creditation (1987) Includes an overview of the self-study process for re- 
affirmation of accreditation. All public two-year colleges in Tennessee 
are accredited by the Commission of Colleges. 
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Among the expected results of the SACS self-study process are the 
following: 

3. the enhancement of educational effectiveness by developing a plan^fbr the evaluation 

of educational results; 

4. the strengihening of the planning process resulting In a letter system of ongoing 

Institutional research, self-analysis and self-improvement; 

TrI-Cltles State Tech, a two-year technical college located In upper 
East Tennessee, will be starting the self-study process In the fall of 1987. 
The Instructional performance evaluation process established by the 
Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) will be a vpsry signif- 
icant Ingredient In meeting the above stated expected results of the 
SACS self-study process. 

The SACS Commission on Colleges has also recently revised Its cri- 
teria for accreditation with particular emphasis on Institutional effec- 
tiveness. Section III of the Criteria for Accreditation (1987) Is entitled 
"Institutional Effectiveness." The major parts of Section III are: (a) 
planning and evaluation, and (b) Institutional research. Section III 
stresses the Importance of assessment with this statement: "A compre- 
hensive approach to accreditation, however, takes Into account not only 
the resources anu processes of education (sucn as faculty and student 
qualifications, physical plant, fiscal resources and other elements ad- 
dressed In the Criteria) but also the evaluation of the results of educa- 
tion and plans for the improvement of the Institution's programs/' 

The thrust of the THEC performance funding program as discussed 
here is to follow the approach outlined by the Commission on Colleges 
by emphasizing outcomes and results as part of the overall picture. 
This approach Is also In concert with Moore {1986) who stated: 'The 
writing on the wall is abundantly clear to any community college leader 
who has been paying attention. The mandate - variously issued by ed- 
ucational professionals, the public, the politicians, and the press - is for 
Increased accountability and Increased effectiveness In Institutions of 
higher education." 



Performance Funding 

Since the academic year 1982-83, the Tennessee Higher Education 
Commission (THEC) had been funding five percent of each public two- 
year and four-year Institution's operating budget based on points 
earned out of r total of 100 possible points spread across five ar«5a3. 
The outline of the Annual Instructional Performance Evaluation Report 
for the 1984-88 fiscal years Is found in Table I. The data gathered for 
1986-87 and reported In July, 1987 constituted the last year of the five- 
year cycle. A summary of the five variables which have been In use for 
the past five years Is as follows: 
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Variable I: Program Accreditation - (25 points) 

This proceHMre begins with an Inventory of all programs at each In- 
dividual Institution. A comparison is then made of an Institution's pro- 
gram Inventory against the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation's 
(COPA) list of accreditable programs. The 25 available points are pro- 
rated In accordance with the percentage of possible programs that are 
accredited In fields where COPA accreditation is available. 

Varlab'«53 two, three, four and five each have two standards by which 
points can ue earned. The second standard is more difflcuit to achieve 
and carries the higher number of points. 

Variable H: Program Field Evaulation - (30 points) 

Standard A (10 points) focuses on programs evaluated within the 
past five years. There are three options from which an institution can 
choose to meet this standard. 

Option 1: Test all graduates In 20% or more of all programs using 
an externally validated test. 

Option 2i Test all graduates In 20% or more of ail programs using 
locally developed tests employing specific criteria and 
approved by SBR. 

Option 3: Test all graduates by external Peer Review. 

The points In Standard A are awarded for administration of tests and 
are not based on results. 

Standard B (20 points) - As the five-year cycle progresses the points 
for all programs tested are tallied. Points can be earned only for those 
programs where graduates exceed the published national norm for each 
test used or who show Improvement by comparison with previous out- 
comes. This standard can be met In one of three ways: 

Option 1: By testing all graduates and earning points in those pro- 
grams where the institution's graduates' me^^n score ex- 
ceeds the established mean score for the externally 
validated Instrument. 

Option 2: By making a comparison with previous outcomes via ex- 
ternally validated Instruments. 

Option 3: By making a comparison with previous outcomes via lo- 
cally developed instruments that are approved by SBR. 

Variable HI: Institution-wide Educational Outcomes (25 points) 

Standard A (25 points) stresses General Education outcomes and is 
based on the administration of the ACT-COMP Instrument and applies 





to four-year colleges and community colleges only. Technical Institutes 
do not administer the ACT-COMP at this time. 

Section 1 (5 points) Points are awarded for the administration of the 
ACT-Comp within a five year period. 

Section 2 (20 points) for the following options: 



Option 1 : Points are earned based upon value added from a previ- 
ous value-added measure which Is above the average of 
the performance of graduates at comparable Institutions. 

Option 2: This option Is more challenging and requires improve- 
ment In value-added from the most recent institutional 
measure of value-added. 

In order to receive points for Section 2, an institution must show a 
mean score gain. 

Standard B (25 points) Is concerned with placement of graduates. 

Section 1 (5 points) requires the administration of quarterly sur- 
veys. 

Section 2 (20 points) has the following options: 



Option 1: Points can be earned by program related placement that 
exceeds 70%. 

Option 2: Points can be earned for the extent that the annual 
placement rate exceeds the previous year's rate. 

While technical Institutes usually do well In this placement perform- 
ance section, the ACT-COMP general education value-added area Is a 
difficult . "andard for community colleges to meet. In addition to this 
requirement, the State Board of Regents in Tennessee has also man- 
dated a statement of general education outcomes for each degree pro- 
gram. 

Variable IV: Instructional Improvement Based on Referent Group Sur- 
veys - (10 points) 

Standard A (5 points) allows for points to be earned by improvement 
actions based on the administration of a survey to one of the following 
three referent groups: currently enrolled students, formerly enrolled 
students, or employers. The ACT Alumni Survey Is a common Instru- 
ment used to meet the requireinents for Standard A. 

Standard B (5 points) has two options and points can be earned in 
the following ways: 
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Option 1: by Improvement actions based on two or more referent 
group surveys conducted in the same fiscal year. 

Option 2; by Improvement (satisfaction) demonstrated through a 
comoarison of survey outcomes of a previous survey of 
the same referent group. A mean score gain must be 
shown to earn points. 



TABLE 1 

Annual Inclruc;rional Performance Evaluation Report 
(For 1984-&8 Fiscal Years Fundin g) 

Maximum 
Points 

Variables Requirements Available 



Variable I: Program Accreditation (25 points) 25 
(% of individual programs accredited 
out of those eligible) 

Variable lit Program Field Evaluation (30 points) 

Standard A: Program Evaluation within 5 years 10 
Standard B: Demonstration of Improved Performance 

Quality of Programs 20 

Variable III: Institution-wide Education Outcomes (25 points) 
Standard A: General Education 

1) Administration of ACT-COMP within 

5 year period 5 

2) Performance on ACT*COMP 

(Value Added Measure) 20 



OR 



Standard B: Placement of Graduates 

1) Administration of Quarterly Survey 5 

2) Placement Performance 20 

Variable IV: Instructional Improvement Based on Referent 
Group Surveys (10 points) 
Standard A: Improvement Actions based upon Administration 

of Survey S 

Standard B: Improvement Demonstrated by Comparison of 

Survey Outcomes 5 



Variable V: Planning for Instructional Program Improvement 
(10 points) 

1. Development of a Plan for the Following Academic Year 5 

2. Evaluation of Previous Year's Plan 5 



Total Points Available 100 
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Variable V: Ptanninq for Instructional Program Improvements (10 
points) 



Standard A (5 points) stresses the need for an acceptable Instruc- 
tional Improvement plan for the next academic year. The Instructional 
Improvement Plan should: 



1 . Cite specific goals, objectives and benchmarks; 

2. Describe how goals and obje>ctlves focus on classroom instruc- 
tion or academic support programs; 

3. Relate goals and objectives to Variables I, II, III and IV; 

4. Describe how outcomes will be evaluated; 

5. Describe the nature and extent of faculty participation in the 
development, implementation and evaluation of the plan; 

6. Show how the goals and objectives relate to the long-range 
plans of the institution, the system, and the THEC. 

Standard B (5 points) Is based upon the percent of goals, objectives 
and benchmarks achieved that were established In the prior year's plan. 



The Future Trend In Performance Funding 

During the 1986-87 academic year THEC established a Performance 
Funding Advisory Committee to review the results of the first fiscal year 
1984-88 five-year cycle. The summary of this cycle for Tri- Cities State 
Tech is outlined In Table 2. 



Table 2 

Tri-Cities State Tech Instructional Performance Summary Report: 
1984-88 



Five Year Points Used Date Points Re- Points 

Year Evaluated for Evaluation quested by Awarded 

Cycle Funding Year Completed Institution by THEC 

in July in Oct. 



1 


1982-83 


1984-85 


July 1983 


76 


76 


2 


1983-84 


1985-86 


July 1984 


90 


88 


3 


1984-85 


1986-87 


July 1985 


94 


94 


4 


1985-86 


1987-88 


uuly 1986 


91 


90 


5 


1986-87 


1988-89 


July 1987 


94 (est) 


94 (est) 



The summary data In Table 2 Is for TrI-Citles State Tech only. A 
similar report could be prepared for each public institution in the state. 
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The proposed new guidelines for Instructional Performance Evalu- 
ation (Performance Funding) are longer than those for 1984-85. The 
concerns developed by the advisory committee based upon the experi- 
ence of the first four years of the five-year cycle along with corre- 
sponding revisions are listed In Table 3. These concerns have led to 
corresponding adjustments In the proposed performance funding 
guidelines for fiscal years 1989-93 and are shown In Table 4. 

An analysis of the changes between 1984-88 and 1989-93 show that 
while points for COPA accredited programs have been reduced by 
seven, the area of program field evaluation has been Increased by two 
points. In addition, Improvement surveys have been Increased by five 
points. Of greater significance, however, are the Increased require- 
ments for additional program field assessment, tougher general educa- 
tion standards, and more specific requirements for value-added mean 
score gain and comparisons to external or national norms. While the 
planning section has been made more precise Institutions can receive 
a one-time bonus for pilot testing approved Instruments. Item 19 In Ta- 
ble 3 notes that too many Institutions scored above 90 In the first five- 
year cycle. The proposed changes should bring about a greater 
variance In overall scores. 

Future Trends In Assessment 

A recent report by the American Association for Higher Education 
(1987) entitled Assessment and Outcomes Measurement: A View From 
the States Indicates that, on a national basis, most states are beginning 
to rely on Institutionally developed assessment programs rather than 
state-wide or national Instruments. The AAHE study Indicates that some 
legislators and higher education officials are beginning to question the 
use of state-wide Instruments. While many persons equate "value 
added" or "rising Junior" exams with assessment, few states have 
started such examination programs recently. 

The report cites six states - Connecticut, Kansas, Maryland, 
Nebraska, Tennessee and Virginia - where "rising junior" examination 
were studied and rejected. Many states are holding seminars or con- 
ferences on assessment. Tennessee Is holding the annual 1987 Regents 
Conference with assessment as the theme. The Southeastern Associ- 
ation for Community College Research had as Its 1987 conference 
theme "Assessing Institutional Outcomes." The AAHE report notes that 
pilot or model projects In one or two Institutions within a state are more 
common than statewide approaches. While Alabama, Arizona, Kansas 
and Rhode Island require assessment reports In the budget review 
process, the AAHE report Indicates that no state has a program quite 
like Tennessee. Diversity appears to be the keyword In assessment at 
this time. 

While state-wide testing is In the process of being reduced nationally, 
there are two areas where state-wide tests are still employed frequently 
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TABLE 3 

Surmnary of Concerns and Corresponding Revisions Incorporated in 
Proposed Guidelines for Performance Funding for 1989-1993 



CONCERNS 



CORRESPONDING REVISIONS 



1. Too much emphasis on 
accreditation 



2. Some formally accredit able 
programs should not expect 
to become accredited 

3» Some specific emphasis should 
be given licensed and certified 
fields 



Variable I (Accreditation) 
has been reduced from 25 
points to 18. 

A limited exemption provision 
added to Variable I 



In Variable II (Field 
Assessment) 8 points have 
been set aside for licensed/ 
certified fields (IIA) 



4, In fields where externally 
validated instruments do not 
exist, institutions should be 
aole to show success by 
performance above a norm, not 
just by improvement* 

5* Where feasible, corresponding 
fields on different campuses 
should use same test 
instrument • 

6. In 2'-year institutions, 
placement is integral to 
field^s performance. 

7. Testing small numbers of 
graduates is meaningless. 

8. -.raduate fiela&; should be 
assessed, but not with pencil 
and paper tests. 



Too much paperwork in 
Variable II. 



In I IB there is provision for 
cooperative question banks. 



In I IB there is provision for 
majority rule for kind of 
test instrument. 



For 2-year institutions, 
placement standards added in 
Variable II. 

In IIB an exemption added for 
small fields. 

For universities, 12 points 
have been assigned to IIC 
for external review of 
master *s programs • 

Fields will be frozen for 
the entire cycle, test 
instruments will not be 
submitted to the Commission* 



10. All or nothing in General 
is inappropriate. 



Points have been scaled in 
Variable HI. 
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TABLE 3 (continued) 



CONCERNS 



11. All or nothing in overall 
program is inappropriate. 



12, Mora eaiphasis should be placed 
on general education for 2*year 
institutions in light of new 
SACS criteria 

13, Peer group norms for general 
educatlw^n are inappropriate 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. There should be some incentive 
to try other assessment 
instruments. 

18. Too many points are given for 
process, 

19. Too many scores above 90 



CORRESPONDING REVISIONS 



Overall placement for 2*year 
institutions moved to Variable 
II I points have been scaled. 

Variable III will apply to all 
institutions 



In Variable III» a more stable 
standard is designed to 
replace peer group norms 



An Optional Variable VI has 
been added for this purpose. 



Process points reduced from 35 
to 20, 

Standards stiffened in each 
variable. 



60*day placement window 
inappropriate . 

More emphasis should be placed 
on surveys. 

Planning should be more focused 
on the preceding parts of 
Performance Funding. 



Placement window has been 
extended. 

Variable IV (surveys) 
increased from 10 to 15 points 

In Variable V (planning) 
points specifically allocated 
to planning for improvement 
in preceding variables. 



- value-added tests for education students^ and freshman basic skills 
tests. Tennessee's approach Is much more comprehensive, and Is par- 
tially In response to meeting regional accreditation outcomes criteria, 
as well as the Colleg:: Board EQ Competencies and Is employed to di- 
rectly affect the education and general funding of an institution. While 
Tennessee's approach may not be a national model at this time, It is 
Indeed responsive to the call for accountability that is being raised both 
In Tennessee and at the national level. Whether it be an Institutional 
requirement or a state niandaia - Institutions must In some way become 
accountable for the educational process and product. 
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TABLE 4 

Proposed Performance Fimding Guidelines for Funding 
Fiscal Year 1989-1993 



I* Program Accreditation (18 points) 

Points awarded based upon the percent of COPA accreditable 
programs that are accredited* 

II. Program Fields Assessment (32 points) 

Each mature licensed or certified field will be assessed twice 
during the five-year cycle through performance of graduating 
students on licensure or certification examinations • Points 
will be awarded based w^n the extent of student performance 
relative to the external mean and the extent of improvement 
over performance during the base period relative to the 
external mean* 

Major fields not involved with licensure or certification will 
be assessed once during the five-year period. Points will be 
awarded in accordance with the performance of graduating 
students or externally validated tests or locally 
developed tests based on approved criteria* 

Pro/? jam placement rates must exceed 75% annually to be 
considered successful. 



III. General Education Assessment (25 points) 

Five points will be awarded for the administration of the 
ACT-COMP exam to graduating associate degree students. 

Twenty points are possible due to student performance on the 
ACT-COMP. The scale of awarding points will be based on the 
mean value-added score. The value-added score in two-year 
colleges will be compared with the mean value-added 
nationally for peer institutions required to earn the full 
20 points - 



IV. Surveys (15 points) 

Five points may be earned in each of the following areas: 

A. Survey of graduates using a common set of questions 
related to general education from the ACT Alumni Survey. 

B. Five questions from the ACT Alumni Survey on general 
education will be specified to be used. The institution 
will earn one point for each item in which the percentage 
of "very much" responses exceeds the national mean* 




TABLE 4 (Continued) 

C. Five questions selected by the institution may be used 
from outside the ACT Alumni Survey. Improvement over 
the base period exceeding 80% success must be achieved 
to earn the full five points. 



V. Planning 10 points) 

Tvo points may be earned in each of the following areas: 

A. Activities undertaken which overcome recommendations 
Identified in areas identified for program accreditation 
in the previous year, 

B. Specifications undertaken to Improve curriculum or 
instruction in the field where graduates were tested in 
the previous year. 

C. Program - specific and general actions planned to be 
taken to improve last year's graduate placement results. 

D. Program - specific and general actions planned to be 
taken to improve student performance in general 
education. 

E. Program - specific and general actions planned to be 
taken to improve areas of instruction or instructional 
support from the two previous years that have not been 
perceived as functioning effectively. 



VI. Pilot Testing (4 points) 

This bonus area involves up to four points that may be earned 
in the aggregate or all-in-one-year for pilot testing and 
analyzing the results of approved instruments for graduating 
associate degree students. 



Total: 100 podLnts plus 4 bonus points 
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Communtty College Journal for Research and Planning 
Volume B, Number 1 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS: TEMPLATE AND GUIDE 



George L. Findlen 

Small community colleges with enrollments between 500 and 2,500 
students have traditionally had a problem of not having the financial 
resources necessary to hire professionals with special skills in re- 
search, plannl'.^3 and computer operations and to purchase the neces- 
sary equipment for the operation of these offices. As a result, 
administrators have had to rely on less than adequate resources for 
decision making. 

The data needs for a small Institution are no different from those in- 
stitutions whose enrollmeni is five thousand, ten thousand or more. The 
need to kiiow what enrollments can be expected to be and which pro- 
grams are likely to have lower or higher enrollments In the future Is 
extremely important to the administrator who has to make decisions on 
faculty size, classroom space and departmental budgets. Since ex- 
penditures in these areas is a future investment, decision makers need 
to be able to project which programs are likely to Increase and which 
are likely to decrease in order that limited resources can be allocated 
to those areas which can be Identified as having stable or growing en- 
rollments. 



Using Software as a Resource 

The electronics revolution has provided a resource to satisfy this 
forecasting need. Most small institutions now have personal computers 
for administration and instruction. Also most PC users now have access 
to one of the more powerful and widely used software packages sold for 
the PC market - Lotus 1-2-3. Deans with Initiative and curiosity can 
gain valuable program information by serving as their own institutional 
research officer through the use of PC software. 

One of the primary strengths of Lotus 1-2-3 is that it produces calcu- 
lations which permit a user to do linear regression, which can be used 
to make enrollment projections. My purpose here Is not to explain the 
statistic but to say that by using linear regression you can calculate a 
line of best fit for historical data. When extended, future data points can 
be projected. The data for regression can be enrollments, dropouts, 
total annual revenue, or anything else that can be counted. 

Having discovered the ability of Lotus 1-2-3 to do calculations, I cre- 
ated a spreadsheet to project four semesters of enrollments from the 
preceding ten using linear regression. In the event that this 
spreadsheet will be of value to you I have included it in Appendix A. 
It contains the contents to be typed Into each cell of a 1-2-3 spreadsheet 
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to create a template for projecting future enrollments. I call the template 
Tutenrol." (For those not familiar with 1-2-3, the template is a model 
or blank form from which users can make a new copy each time they 
want to enter a different set of figures.) Appendix B provides a set of 
Instructions for using the template as-ls or for modifying it. Tables 1, 
2, and 3 Illustrate the way a blank template will look on your monitor, 
while Tables 4,6. and 3 show a filled template. Figure 1 illustrates a 
graph that can be made using the template. The template comes with 
two macro commands which can be used to print the data table and 
create a graph using the data (see paragraph 10 of "Using the Template 
As-ls" In Appendix B). 



Table 1. Screen One of the Template, "Futenrol" 

^PROGRAM TITLE (Campus)] 
ENROIiLMENT HISTORY from [term year] through [term year] and 
ENROLUIENT PROJECTION (term year — term year) via LINEAR 
REGRESSION 

Formula: Projected Enrollment - (Slope * Semester) + Intercept 

Y = AX + B 

History Projection 



Semester Enrollment 


Semester Enrollment 




Fall 


197 


Fall 198 


0 


Spring 


197 


Spring 198 


0 


Fall 


197 


Fall 198 


0 


Spring 


198 


Spring 198 


0 


Fall 


198 






Spring 


198 






Fall 


198 






Spring 


198 






Fall 


198 






Spring 


198 






Fall 


198 






Spring 


198 






Fall 


198 






Spring 


198 







30 



I 



11 




^ s 



80-S1 



81-82 82-83 



93" 



85-^ 



86-87 



87-88 



,„ . ■■ 80-88 « Hurtory; 88-88 = Projsotlbftq 
L^y^l SwncMtor EjnrcMimsnt 



FIGURE 1. Enrollment History and Projections. Commercial Art, 
City Park Campus. 



Table 2. Screen Two of the Template, "Futenrol" 
Linear Regression Formula Calculations 



Sem. 
C"x") 



x*2 



y^a 



Trended 
Datapoint 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

136 



1 
4 
9 

16 
25 
36 
49 
64 
81 
100 
121 
144 
169 
196 
225 
356 

1496 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
Q 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 
0 



Slope 
Intercept 

Sum of y 
Sum of X 
N 



0.00 
0.00 

136 
0 

16 
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Table 3. Screen Three of the Template, "Futenrol" 



GRAPH ITEMS 



Graph Macro = [Shift] [Ctrl] G 



0 


F 


78-9 


0 


s 




0 


F 


79-0 


0 


s 




0 


F 


80-1 


0 


S 




0 


F 


81-2 


0 


S 




0 


F 


82-3 


0 


S 




0 


F 


83-4 


0 


S 




0 


F 


84-5 


0 


S 




0 


F 


85-6 


0 


S 




0 


F 


86-7 


0 


S 




0 


F 


87-8 



/GRGTBXR4. .R23-AP4. .P23- 
OLASemester Enrollment -TF\B1~ 
TSEnrollment History and Projections 
TX78-86 = History; 86-88 = Projection 
TYEnrollments~DAQ4. .Q23^AQQV 



Print Macro = [Shift] [CtrolJ - P 
/PPRAl. .G25-GPQ 



Table 4. Screen One o£ a Completed Template. 



COMMERCIAL ART — City Park 
ENROLLMENT HISTORY from Fall 1980 through Spring 1986 and 
ENROLLMENT PROJECTION (Fall 1986 - Spring 1988) via LINEAR 
REGRESSION 

Formula; Projected Enrollment = (Slope * Semester) + Intercept 

Y - AX + B 



History 



Projection 



Semester 


Enrollment 


Semester 


Enrollment 


Fall 1980 


322 


Fall 1986 


279 


Spring 1981 


302 


Spring 1987 


276 


Fall 1981 


302 


Fall 1987 


273 


Spring 1982 


318 


Spring 1988 


270 


Fall 1982 


299 






Spring 1983 


299 






Fall 1983 


284 






Spring 1984 


277 






Fall 1984 


318 






Spring 1985 


301 






Fall 1985 


269 






Spring 1986 


281 
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Table 5. Screen Tvo of a Completed Template. 
Linear Regression Formula Calculations 



Sem. 








Trended 










(V) 








Datapoint 












1 

X 






J 1*4- 










2 


4 


91204 


604 


311 


Slope 


=: 


-2. 


92 


3 


9 


91204 


906 


308 








4 


16 


101124 


1272 


305 


Intercept 


r: 


316. 


67 




















6 


36 


89401 


1794 


299 










7 


49 


80656 


1988 


296 










8 


64 


76729 


2216 


293 


Sum of Y 




78 




9 


81 


101124 


2862 


290 










10 


100 


90601 


3010 


287 


Sum of X 




3572 




11 


121 


72361 


2959 


285 










12 


144 


78961 


3372 


282 


N 




12 




78 


650 


1066450 


22800 


3572 











Table 6. Screen Three of a Completed Template, 



GRAPH ITEMS 



Graph Macro « [Shift] [Ctrl] G 



322 


F 


80-81 


302 


S 




302 


F 


81-82 


318 


S 




299 


F 


82-83 


299 


S 




284 


F 


83-84 


277 


S 




318 


F 


84-85 


301 


S 




269 


F 


85-86 


281 


S 




279 


F 


86-87 


276 


S 




273 


F 


87-88 


270 


S 





/GRGTBXR4. .R19-AP4. .Pig- 
OLASemester Enrol Iment'^TF/Bl^ 
TSEnrollroent History and Projections 
TX80-86 « Historyi 86-88 « Projection 
TYEnrollments-DAQ4. .Q19^AQQV 



Print Macro = [Shift] [Ctrol] « P 
/PPRAl. .623-GOQ 
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Benefits Derived From Using Spreadsheets 



The benefits of using Futenrol soon become obvious. One benefit of 
Futenrol is that administrators have ail actual past and likely future en- 
rollments on a single sheet of paper or on the screen (Table 4). One 
print out or display is all that is needed for enrollment planning. Having 
all the data enables administrators to make more reasonable estimates 
for future space requirements and faculty needs. A second benefit is 
the graph macro; it generates a simple bar chart which depicts a pro- 
gram or another condition in the Institution at a glance. Administrators 
can easily make a xerox or transparency of it for an academic council 
or board of trustees presentation. A third benefit is its simplicity and 
ease of use. Once 1-2-3 is loaded, a few keystrokes create a clean copy 
of Futenrol. Entering the enrollment history data takes only a few min- 
utes. A few additional keystrokes will produce both a printout of the 
screen with all the data and the graph. A fourth benefit is the adapt- 
ability of the template. With only a few minutes of effort, the template 
can be modified to handle one or more semesters of data. Moreover, 
the template can be used to make projections for any countable area of 
Institutional operation, I.e. fall semester enrollments, first-time enroll- 
ments, majors, program completers, self-generated revenues, part-time 
faculty, or number of different courses offered. The template can use 
data recorded each week, month, semester, or year fo»- a program, di- 
vision, campus, or Institution. 



Cautions to be Observed Using Linear Regression 

For those who will be using Futenrol (linear regression) a few words 
of caution are In order. First, the statistic assumes that future enroll- 
ments will adhere absolutely to the trend line established by all past 
enrollments entered into the template. The assumption is violated - 
and the resulting projections are misleading - when there is a radical 
fluctuation at either end of the enrollment history. This is where the old 
Intuitive method can be of value. Likewise, If the data varies signif- 
icantly up and down from one s^^mester to another, or if history shows 
a major slump or peak, the assumption will again be violated. The trend 
should be consistent In order to be reliable; the statistic Is a weaker 
predictor if enrollment history goes down for the first five semesters and 
then up for the next five. In addition, the assumption Is violated if there 
is an event In the present that will nullify the past. For example, a 
steady demand for welders In the past Is meaningless as a predictor of 
future demand If the local shipyard just closed last week! 

The second precaution is that linear regression should not be used 
to project more than two semesters of future enrollment If there are only 
ten semesters In the enrollment history section. The statistic is gener- 
ally not reliable if It Is used to project for a longer period. Over-use of 
history data is comparable to predicting the weather four months from 
now two thousand miles away. The whole purpose of the statistic is to 
replace "gut feelings" with a reasonable probability. The template given 
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In Appendix A and portrayed In the tables violates this rule by project- 
ing four semesters from ten. However, It does so for visual effect only 
and is not used for planning purposes. On our campus, the template Is 
used to Identify programs that may be in need of intervention and not 
to determine which programs need more faculty or space. 

Administrators can make quality decisions only when they have ad- 
equate Information at hand. The academic vice-president and campus 
deans at Delgado have found the template to be very useful. I hope you 
will also. 



APPENDIX A { Template Cell Contents for "Futenrol" 



Bl! • [PROGRAM TITLE <Campus)l 

A2: 'ENROLLMENT HZSTORX" from Uerra year] through [term year] and 

A3 5 'ENROLLMENT PROJECTION (term year — terra year) \?ia LINEAR REGRESSION 

A4s • Formula! Projected Enrollment « (Slope * Semester) +• Intercept 

CSt • Y « AX + B 



A7j ' History- 

A8: 'Semester 
AXOj 'Fall 197 
•Spring 197 
•Fail 197 
'Spring 198 
•Fall 198 
•Spring 198 
'Fall 198 
•Spring 198 
'Fall 198 
'Spring 198 
'Fail 198 
•Spring 198 
•Fall 198 
'Spring 198 
'Fall 198 
•Spring 198 



All 
A12 
A13 
A14 
A15 
Ai6 
A17 
A18 
A19 
A20 
A21 
A22 
A23 
A24 
A25 



B8: "Enrollment 

07; " — ——Projection- — — 

D8: 'Semester 

DIO: 'Fall 198 

Ollj 'Spring 198 

D12: 'Fall 198 

D13t 'Spring 198 

015: 'Authors Dr. George L, Findlen 
D16S ' Curriculum Development 

D17j • Delgado Community College 

018: ' SOI city Park Avenue 

D19i ' New Orleans, LA 70119 

D20! ' (504)483-4040 

S8: 'Enrollment 
EiOt (FO) CSOS3*15)+SO$5 
Bill (FO) {SO$3*i6)+SOS5 
B12i (FO) ($OS3*17)+SO$5 
E13s (FO) ($OS3*18)+$0$5 

Hit 'Sem.CX") 

H4: 1 

H5t 2 

H6t 3 

H7s 4 
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H8; 5 
H9; 6 
HIO: 7 
HU: 8 
HU: 9 
HU: 10 
Hl4i II 
HIS? 12 
H16i 13 
H17: 14 
H18! 15 
H19! 16 

H20i * 

H2ij #SUM{H4..H19) 



i3s "x-'a 

14! +H4*H4 
I5t +H5*H5 
I6j ■••H6*H6 
I7i +H7»H7 
18? +H8*H8 
19: +H9*H9 
IIO: +H10*H10 
111; +Hil*Hll 
112: +H12*H12 
Il3s +H13»H13 
114: +H14*H14 
115! +Hl5*HiS 
116: +H16*H16 
117: +H17*H17 
118: +H18*H18 
119: ♦H19»H19 
120 1 " ^- 

I2X: @SUM(I4..Il9j 

Jit 'LINEAR REGRESSION FORMULA CALCULATIONS 

J3s '•Y*2 

J4: ♦B10*B10 

J5-. +811*811 

J6: +812*812 

J7: +813*813 

J8: +814*814 

J9! +815*815 

JIO: +816*816 

Jll: +817*817 

J12: +818*818 

J13: +819*819 

J14j +820*820 

Ji5s +821*821 

J16s +822*822 

J17s +823*823 

JIS: +824*824 

J19t +825*825 

J20: ' 

J21: gSUM(J4..Jl9) 



K3: "X * Y 
K4! +H4*B10 
KSs ♦H5*B11 
K6: +H6*B12 
K7j +H7*B13 
KSs +88*814 
K9s +H9*B15 
KIO: +H10*S16 
Kll; +811*817 
K12: <-H12*Bl8 
K13j +813*819 
K14: +814*820 
KIS: +815*821 
K165 +816*822 
K17: +817*823 
K18: +818*824 
K19: +819*825 
K20: 

K21j |'iUM(K4. .K.'9) 5*9 
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1.3 J 'Trended Datapt. 
L4: {FO} ($0$3*H4}+$OS5 
LSj CfO) ($0$3*H5 5-»-$0$5 
L6.- (FO) (SO$3*H6)<("$OS5 
L7: (FO) ($OS3*H7)+SOS5 
L8: (FO) {$0$3*H8)+SOSS 
I9t (FO) (§OS3*H9)+SOS5 
HQ: {WO) (5OS3*H10)+$O$5 
Lilt (FO) {$0S3*H11)+S0$S 
Li2: (FO) {$OS3*H12)*SOS5 
Li3! (FO) (§OS3*H13)+SO$5 
Ll4i (FO) ($OS3*H14)+SOS5 
Ll5i (PO) ($OS3*HiS)+SOS5 
I.I61 (FO) (S0S3*H16)+SO$5 
1.171 (FO) (50S3*H17>+$0$5 
LIS: (FO) (§0$3*H18)-*-SOS5 
L195 (FO) (5053*H19)+$OS5 

N3; "Slope » 
N5i 'Intercept * 
N9: 'Sum of X « 
Nils 'Sum of X >= 
N135 'N » 

03: (F2) {(013*K21)-(Oll*09))/((013*l21)-(09*09)) 
05$ (F2) (Oll/O13)-(03*09)/O13 
09; 9SUM(H4. .H19) 
Oil: iSUM(B10. .825) 
013: tC0UNT{H4. .H19) 



P4! @IF(B10>0,B10,0) 
P5: #IF(811>0, 311,0) 
P5: §rF(B12>0,B12,0) 
P7: |IF(B13>0,B13,0) 
P8; @IF(814>0,B14,0) 
P9s 9lF{Bl5>0,Bi5,0 j 
PlOs |IF(ai6>0,ai5,0) 
Pll: 8rF(817>0,Sl?,0) 
P12t @rF(8l8>0fB18,0) 
P13j |IF(B19>0, 819,0) 
P14i @IF(820>0,S20,0) 
Pl5i 8rF(B21>0,B21,0) 
PlSs iIF(B22>Q, 822,0) 
P17i #IF(a23>0rB23,0) 
P18: |IF(B24>0, 824,0) 
P19j eiF(a25>0, 825,0) 
P20s (FO) §IF(Ei0<>0,E10,0) 
P21j (FO) SIF(Eli<>0,Ell,0) 
P22: (FO) @IF(Ei2<>0,B12,0) 
P23s (FO) gIF(El3<>Q,E13,0) 

02! 'GRAPH STUFF 

04 s 'F 

05; 'S 

06j 'F 

07: 'S 

OS! 'F 

Q9s 'S 

OiOs 'F 

Oil: 'S 

012{ 'F 

013: 'S 

014: 'F 
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015s 


'S 




016; 


♦F 




017! 


•s 




018: 


'F 




019j 


•s 




020: 


'F 




021: 


•s 




022: 


•F 




023: 


'S 




R4: " 




78-9 


R6: " 




79-0 


R8: " 




80-1 


RlOt 


m 


81-2 


R12: 


n 


82-3 


R14: 


If 


83-4 


R16: 




84-5 


RIS: 


m 


35-6 


R20: 


tt 


86-7 


R22: 


m 


87-8 



T2: 'Graph Macro » [Shift] [Ctrl] G 

14: VGRGTBXR4. .R23'"AP4..P23* 

TS; 'OLASeraestec EnroHraent-'TFNai - 

T6: 'TSEnjTolXment History and Projections ^ 

T7: •TX78-86 « Hiatoryj 86-88 » Projections *■ 

T8: • TYEnroI Intents* DAQ4. .QSS-AQQV 

Til: 'Print Macro = [Shift] [Ctrl] P 
T13: '/PPRAl. .G25''GPQ 



When finished typing the above cell entries file the spreadsheet 
under the name "Futenrol." 
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APPENDIX B: Instructions for Using the 
Enrollment Projection Template 

What follows presumes a minimum ability to use lotus 1-2-3. 

Using the Template As-ls 

1. Retrieve the template. 

2. Go to cell B1. Type In the program title in caps as a left-aligned la- 
bel. (Doing so will replace "[PROGRAM TITLE (Campus)].") 

3. Go to cell A2; edit the line to delete each "[term year]" and replace 
them with the semester and year that your enrollment history begins 
and ends. 

4. Go to cell A3; edit the line to delete each "term year" and replace 
them with the semester and year that the projection beings and 
ends. (Retain the parentheses.) 

5. Go to cell A10; edit the line to complete the date. Edit the remaining 
thirteen lines In column A in the same way. (If you do not have en- 
rollment data as far back as Fall 1978, Range-Erase A10..A13 and 
Move A14..A25 up to A1C..A21. See "Changing the Template for 
More/Fewer Semesters" for other changes.) 

6. Go to cell D10; edit the line to complete the date. Edit remaining 
three lines In the column In the same way. 

7. If you do not have data going back to the Fall 1978 semester, go to 
cell R4; edit the line to make it correspond to cells A10 and A11. 
That Is, if the cells AlO and All are Fall 1978 and Spring 1979 re- 
spectively, then cell R4 should be 78-9. Edit all the remaining lines 
In the column In the same way. Each cell In column R identifies an 
academic year listed in column A. 

8. If your enrollment history data does not begin with the Fall 1978 
term, go to cell T7 and edit the line to make it reflect the years you 
actually use. Likewise, go to ceils T4, T8 and T13 and edit them to 
reflect the range you will use. 

9. Go to cell BIO; enter the enrollment for that term. Complete the 
column. Note that projections In column E will automatically change 
with each new entry In column B. (The same Is true for columns J, 
K, L. M, O, and P.) 

10. When finished data entry for column B, [Ctrl][Shlft] P will print the 
first screen with the data (range A1 through G20), and (Ctrl][ShiftJ 
G win produce a bar graph. (See ranges T2..T8 and T12..T14.) Be 
sure to /Range Name Create the first cell of the macro (T2): the 
template Is set up for \G as Its name. Do the same for cell Til which 
Is set up for \P. (NOTE: the macro keys may be different on other 
keyboards; I am tMng a DEC. If the macro keys are different on 
your PC, edit cell T. : accordingly.) Save the graph and print it using 
Lotus' Printgraph. 




Changing the Template for More/Fewer Semesters 



1. Add more semesters by lengthening column A or columns D and E; 
delete semesters by shortening column A or columns D and B. (I 
recommend against using fewer than ten semesters of enrollment 
history: the resulting projections may not be reliable with fewer.) 

2. Change the semester number on each line of column E's formulae. 
(The semester number follows the asterisk. See the text at cell A4.) 
The semester number In cell E10 must always be one more than the 
number of semesters of data In column A; the semester number In 
cell E11 must always be one more than that, and so forth. 

3. Add or subtract lines from columns H, I, J, K, L, P, and R. To add 
lines, first use the Move command to drop the dotted and SUM lines 
(H19..L19) down, then use the Copy command to copy the formulae 
from the last line to the new ones for H, I, J, K, and L. You will have 
to add to columns P and R row by row. To delete lines, first use the 
Range Erase command to delete the lines you do not want (starting 
at H17..L17 and going upward), then use the Move command to re- 
locate the dotted and SUM lines. Correct the SUM line to reflect the 
new number of lines In the column. 

4. Change some of the column 0 formulae. Change nothing In the 
Slope and Intercept formulae. For the Sum of X, Sum of Y, and N 
formulae, change only the second row number In each, In order to 
reflect the range used. 

5. Change the range addresses and years in the macro In column T to 
correspond with changes in your data columns. 

6. Good luckl 



GEORGE FINDLEr! Is Coordinator of Academic Program Reviews In the 
office of Curriculum Development at Delgado Community College, New 
Orleans, LA 70119. 
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Community College Journal For Research an^l Planning 
Volume 6, Number 1 



CURRENT ISSUES IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE RESEARCH 



Darrei Clowes, Editor 



^'Proving our worth" as educational Institutions is now as much a part 
of the community college educational process as making class sched- 
ules and hiring faculty. In the first article, Janis Cox Coffey, a regular 
contributor to the journal, presents a student flow model with four com- 
ponents: (1) Potential Students, (2) Enrolled Students, (3) College Expe- 
rience, and (4) Former Students. Use of this model can help colleges 
defend their actions to citizens and legislatures with clearly stated re- 
suits. 

The second article In this section calls our attention to an area In 
which community colleges hav^ been slow to respond - economic de- 
velopment. A few community colleges have done some excellent work 
and have made significant strides in stimulating economic growth in the 
community. Pueblo Community College has been a leader In this field. 
The college President, Tony Zeiss describes what an Institution can do 
to aid the community In economic growth and development. 



PROVING WHAT WE'RE DOING IS WORKING: 
THE STUDENT FLOW RESEARCH MODEL 

Janis Cox Coffey 

The Era of Accountability 

Quality indicators. Student outcomes. Measures of accountability. 
Evaluation criteria. Performance-based funding factors. Whatever you 
call It, the concern for educational effectiveness is surfacing as the new 
focus for higher education in general and community colleges in par- 
ticular. To an extent heretofore unknown, we are being asked to dem- 
onstrate to increasing numbers of local constituencies and state 
interests whether what we are doing is working and how we know. 

This has been particularly true In Ca!lfornla. Over the past four years 
there have been several analyses of the mission and performance of 
California's community colleges. At the state level, the Commission for 
the Review of the Master Plan for Higher Education (the "Master Plan 
Commission''), the California Business Roundtabte, and the Joint Leg- 
islative Committee for Review of the Master Plan, have all Issued re- 
ports on the state of the state's 106 community colleges. In each case, 
the authors of the studies criticized the dearth of Information relating 
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to institutional effectiveness and student success. The Master Plan 
Commission, commenting on the need for such Information, stated: 



Institutional research Is essential to determine which types of programs work best with 
which students under what circumstances, and to ensure the wisest use of public funds 
in meeting student and community needs. There is relatively little statewide institu> 
tlonai research avaiiabie to evaluate the effectiveness of Community College transfer, 
vocational, or remedial programs, which are of particular concern to this Commission. 
If these programs are to be implemented successfully and cost-effectively, they must 
be acoimpanled by research and evaluation from the start, to strengthen these pro- 
grams as they develop as weii as to evaluate tiieir ultimate merit. Significant additional 
funds will be needed for this research. 

The Chief Executive Officers and the Trustees of the California Com- 
munity Colleges issued a paper calling for development of a shared 
govennance model through which districts and colleges would be held 
accountable for achieving specific results in a variety of areas. They 
emphasized that: 

truly effective accountability witi establish clear lines of communication and cooperation 
between the state and local boards, providing for sound, accountaiile approaches to 
planning, resource allocation, data collection and analysis, and evaluation of results. 

Key to this view of accountability Is the availability of solid research 
Information that can assess to what extent results are being achieved. 
As Joshua Smith, Chancellor of the California Community Colleges, 
pointed out: 

Nothing Is more critical to our future than to demonstrate clearly. . .that the community 
colleges make a qualitative difference in the lives of more than a million California citi- 
zens each year. . .The Governor and the Legislature want to know what California Is 
buying for the 1.8 billion dollars spent each yt^r in the colleges. 

As a result of ail this work, a number of legislative initiatives have 
now been introduced to link community colleges' educational outcomes 
to their fiscal futures. While arguments about the appropriate measures 
abound, one thing is clear: we can no longer |ust assume legislative 
and public support for what we're doing. The new reality facing those 
of us in community colleges is that of accountability for our educational 
effectiveness. 

While some of the Impetus had clearly been external, each of the 
critical reassessment studies cited Individual districts whose solid re- 
search programs made it relatively easy for them to answer questions 
about their institutional effectiveness in terms of student success. In- 
formation from these local districts was used in State policy decisions 
since it was often the only information available. One such district 
whose student outcome information has been cited repeatedly at the 
state level is the Los Rlos Community College District in Sacramento, 
California. 
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Genesis of the Student Plow Model 



In 1983, considerably before thn current emphasis on accountability, 
the Los Rios district began to build what would later come to be known 
as the "student flow research model/' Given the district's major em- 
phasis on using research for planning and declsion>maklng, we sought 
a model that would bring together information in four critical areas: (1) 
characteristics of the district's service area population; (2) character- 
istics of the entering student population; (3) evaluation of student per- 
formance, programs, and services; and (4) follow-up of transfer, 
occupational, and nonreturning students. 

We intended that the research produced in these four areas would 
answer a series of seven key questions, questions we thought any dis- 
trict or college should be able to answer 

1. What is our community like and who are our potential students? 

2. Who are our enrolled students? Do they differ by college? Do 
they reflect the community at large? 

3. What kinds of preparation do our students bring to our insti- 
tutions? Are they prepared for our college-level classes or do 
they need remediation? 

4. What are the educational goals of our students and do these 
goals differ by age, sex, ethnicity, work status, or economic 
level? 

5. How well are we meeting our students' needs? Is what we're 
doing worlcing and how do we know? 

6. What happens to our students once they leave? Are they suc- 
cessful as transfers to four-year institutions? In finding jobs? 
in improving skills and potential if currently employed? 

7. Finally, how can we Improve what we're doing? 

Much of the Information needed to answer these questions resided 
In our district's mainframe computer-the question was how to extract 
the data, analyze it, summarize it and make It easily accessible and 
useful to key decision-makers who had little interest In reading reams 
of computer-generated printouts. We decided early in the process to 
keep the questions and answers primary and the data secondary. In 
short, we didn't ask "what can we do with all this data?" but "what 
questions do we want to answer about our students, our programs, our 
services?" 

Through judicious use of the statistical program SPSS-X, we have 
designed studies and generated data that could answer the seven key 
questions. Sometimes special surveys-surh as those for our student 
follow-up studies-have been designed and used to supplement our his- 
torical and current student data files. Data generated from special 
studies such as our longitudinal transfer student project-which re- 
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quires matching and analysis of Uata tapes from the primary univer- 
sities to which our students transfer-are combined with our historical 
student data files so we can analyze transfer student preparation, per- 
sistence and performance. 



Components of the Model 

The basic components of the student flow research model Include: 
(1) the community--our potential students; (2) enrolled students; (3) the 
college experience: and (4) our former students. What these Individual 
components Include and how they can be combined to answer the 
seven questions Is discussed below. A graphic illustration of the model 
and the kinds of information included is presented in Figure 1. 

The Community: Our Potential Students 

In looking at our community~our potential stud^nts~we analyze the 
key demographic factors of the changing age o 3 population, the 
gender and ethnic mix, the educational levels and English proficiency 
of people living In our district and college service areas. Much of this 
Information comes from the 1980 Federal Census and is supplemented 
by more recent Information whenever possible. We also gather labor 
market Information, using federal, state, and local labor market publi- 
cations, supplemented by our Regional Employment and Training Needs 
Assessment (RETNA) project data base. Information on community In- 
come levels and on areas with high numbers of families receiving Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC or ''welfare'^ Is also ana- 
lyzed to provide a picture of areas that might require special services. 

Enrolled Students 

Once the community Information Is assimilated, we compare that 
data to the Information on our currently enrolled students to determine 
whether we are under-serving any particular groups. We analyze our 
student data In a variety of ways~by age group, gender, ethnicity, and 
unit load status and often by combinations of these variables. We ex- 
amine the educational preparation of our students, their previous col- 
lege work, their educational goals, financial aid status and English 
proficiency. With such information matr'ned to our community Informa- 
tion, we are in a better position to answer questions about the success 
of our various programs in meeting educational needs In the low- 
income or minority communities. By examining historical trends on an 
annual basis, the district Is able to analyze changes in Its student 
clientele that may warrant changes with respect to when, where and 
how we offer our programs services. In addition, differences in the 
student clienteles of our three district colleges can be determined and 
appropriate alterations made so that each college can be flexible in 
meeting the needs of Its own student population. 
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FIGURE 1. Los Rios Student Flow Model 



The College Experience 



This component of the model includes information on our Interna! 
programs and services, essentially the "activities" a student participates 
in once she or he enters one of our colleges. From initial out>reach and 
recruitment activities, through our assessment/counseling/placement 
programs, and on into transfer, occupations or remedial instruction, the 
student flow model is a means of understanding how students move into 
and through our institutions-~and what happens to them while they are 
here. 

Like many other districts, our analysis of student outcomes is still in 
its beginning stages, but measures of student performance, persistence, 
achievement and satisfaction are taken at various times and are linked 
back to programs and services in order to evaluate their effectiveness. 
Such outcome Information establishes a base for determining whether 
particular programs are actually achieving what they set out to do, and 
may suggest curriculum changes or alterations in instructional tech- 
nique. As measures of program equity, efficiency and effectiveness be- 
come more widely known and used, they can form a solid foundation for 
instructional planning and program review. 

Follow-up on Former Students 

The real key to demonstrating that what vv^'re doing is working Is the 
student and his or her success in meeting transfer, occupational or 
personal objectives. The Los Rios District conducts a major follow-up 
survey every year of alt those students who have completed a degree 
or earned an occupational program certificate, as well as of a sample 
of "nonreturning" students. Now In its fourth year, the student follow-up 
survey provides a wide variety of information on our former students' 
success as either transfers to a university or as workers In the occupa- 
tion of their choice. Student responses are available by college and 
program, for use by deans and faculty in program review and develop- 
ment. 

In addition to the annual student follow-up studies, a number of spe- 
cial reports have focused on our transfer students' success. An annual 
report on the number of Los RIos transfers to the University of 
California and the California State University systems is produced, with 
the results analyzed by sex and ethnicity and compared to other com- 
munity college districts statewide. A longitudinal study of the relative 
success of our Fall 1980 transfers at the two primary universities to 
which they transferred was completed in 1985 and will soon be repli- 
cated. A special survey of students who utilized the new transfer cen- 
ters at each of our three colleges has just been completed and has 
helped to evaluate the effectiveness of the transfer centers (which are 
part of a statewide pilot program) In improving both the numbers and 
the performance of student transfers. 
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Uses of Information 



As the student flow research model had been improved and modified 
over time, so have our abilities to present and use the Information for 
planning and decision-making at the district and college level. Infor- 
mation on our occupational students' success has been shared with the 
Board of Trustees, the occupational education deans, and with faculty 
jt the program level. The Information on our transfer students' success 
has been widely shared at both college and district levels and our one- 
page 'Transfer Outcomes* summary is used by counselors m their out- 
reach and recruitment efforts. Information on our *nonretumlng 
students'" proved that they were highly successful in getting what they 
came for-most often, one or two courses related to their jobs. They 
were essentially *drop-lns * not *drop-outs,* and this information has 
been used in curriculum review and program development. 

In every study, we not only publish a formal report, but inc'ude an 
executive summary (1 or 2 pages), and a series of presentation overlays 
and graphics that can be used with a variety of audiences. We also try 
to get our ''results" or "outcomes*' Into an easily understandable, one- 
page format. For example, our ^Transfer Outcomes" page includes 
summarized data from three different studies that answer such 
questions as "How many students transferred?", '1/Vhat did they think 
about their preparation at Los Rios?", "How did they do In the universi- 
ties compared to native university students?" In addition using such 
Information Internally, we have also been asked to share It with state- 
level decision makers, including members of the Legislature, the Master 
Plan Commission, the State Chancellor's Office, and the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission. 



Institutional Benefits: Proving the Point 

The ability to demonstrate Improvement In educational practices, to 
follow students through our colleges' programs and on Into employment 
or a four-year Institution, has both Internal and external benefits for our 
colleges. Internally, you can assess which teaching strategies are 
working best with which types of students, which programs are artic- 
ulating well with those at the high school and four-year institutions, and 
whether what you're doing In areas such as assessment and remedi- 
ation is having the desired effect of Improving student performance. 
Externally, with such Institutional research you can prove to your local 
board, the general public, the Legislature, and to others at the state 
level tha^ your programs are effective, are benefiting students and so- 
ciety alike, and are a wise expenditure of public funds. Had California's 
community colleges been able to do this over the past years, It Is quite 
likely there would have been far less legislative and public crltlclsm- 
and far more money. 

50 
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If our future In the community colleges Is to continue to be measured 
and evaluated-and there Is ample evidence to suggest It will be~we 
nnust be in a position to help determine the types of criteria by which 
we will be judged . Increasingly, these decisions are being made In 
state offices or legislative halls, with little or no involvement from the 
local level. Given the diversity of our colleges and their communities- 
indeed the diversity of the communities even within a single college's 
service area~the best means for achieving the specific results desired 
may well differ from college to college. If we wish to keep our unique 
community orientation, we must be In a position to defend It with clearly 
stated results. The student flow research model has helped us clarify 
In our district that we are successful in meeting the needs of our com- 
munity and our students~and we can prove it. 
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USING RESEARCH TO STIMULATE LOCAL INITIATIVE 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

P. Anthony Zeiss 

Introduction 



In only thlrty-sIx months, Pueblo Community College has directly 
contributed to the creation of about 3,000 new jobs In Its community. 
These jobs represent an annual economic impact of 97,350,000 dollars. 
This small, comprehensive two year college In Pueblo, Colorado de- 
cided to become uniquely Involved In economic development In 1082. 
During that year Pueblo's steel mill and a meat packing plant dismissed 
nearly 4,000 workers and unemployment rose to 22 percent. In May of 
the following year the college opened a Center for Small Business 
which has been providing small business one-on-one technical assist- 
ance and customized large business assessment and training services 
on an accelerating scale. 

The college's successful role In economic development did not hap- 
pen overnight. Instead, the Involvement of the college in economic de- 
velopment grew out of a proven community need, and extensive 
planning and research which allowed college officials to make Intelli- 
gent decisions regarding a proper course of action. 

The college utilized the following process model for developing and 
monitoring Its role In economic development. It can be very effective If 
used consistently: 



Step 1. Identify the need or problem 

Step 2. Gather pertinent and valid data 

Step 3. List and evaluate alternatives 

Step 4. Select best alternatives or opportunities 

Step 5. Develop an action plan 

Step 6. Monitor, Evaluate and publicize Results 



Much of the school's success In economic development programs 
and services can be attributed to the vast amount of research and 
planning that went Into the project. 

The benefits o' the school's economic development activities have 
been significant and Immediate. The Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education, the umbrella governing agency for higher education In 
Colorado, reports that of ail public colleges and universities in the state. 
Pueblo Community College had the highest percentage enrollment In- 
crease in 1984-1985 and has had the highest job placement rate for the 
past five years. The advantages of such close Involvement in commu- 
nity growth have been especially apparent in: (1) the development of a 
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strong public image, (2) increasing student enrollments and job place- 
ments. 

The college's center for small business success grew from the cre- 
ation of fifty-seven new small businesses and significant services to 
seventy-one existing small businesses representing 294 fuli-time jobs 
and 87 part-time jobs within the first forty-eight months of operation. 

Additionally, two new Sperry (Unisys) Corporation high-tech plants, 
a Dayton Hudson (Target) Warehouse activity, a precision plastics com- 
pany, two McDonnel Douglas launch vehicle plants, a precision manu- 
facturing plant and numerous smaller companies have moved to 
Pueblo. Other companies Including B.F. Goodrich, Kaiser AreoTech 
Corporation, a Trane Corporation Division, and a high-tech robotics 
company have announced their intention to move to Pueblo, Colorado. 



Mari^eting Assistance Provided by the College 

The college has played a major role In these successes by making 
onsite, Advance Team presentations in several different states, by ar- 
ranging for free assessment and training services via State and Federal 
grant funds, and by providing customized competency-based assess- 
ment and training programs for the new Industries. Pueblo's unem- 
ployment is now at 8.8 percent, down over half from the previous rate. 
The entire community is now experiencing a major upswing in the 
economy. The college has positioned itself as a significant element in 
its community's progress and has gained the respect of educators, pol- 
iticians, and business leaders throughout the State. The current com- 
munity stature that Pueblo Community college now enjoys can be tied 
directly to its need-based and thoroughly researched economic devel- 
opment activities. 

Economic development is a current and much discussed subject 
these days. Article after article has been written about the need for 
small business expansion and the diversification of a community's eco- 
nomic base. Clearly, the nation's economic base is only as strong and 
stable as the collective economic base of this country's communities. 
Further, a nation's economic well being Is Intrinsically linked to Its ed- 
ucational system, yet few colleges appear to be taking a leading role In 
the job development business. The problem has been Identified, but 
little has been written about exemplary community Initiatives which are 
working successfully. The model economic development Initiative 
which has been successful in Pueblo, Colorado has the potential of also 
being successful in similarly depressed communities. 




Program Development Designed to Combat Unemployment 



Specifically, Pueblo Community College took the initiative to help 
spearhead an exemplary program for rendering assistance to new and 
existinq entrepreneurs in its three county service area. The initial cat- 
alyst for developing the Pueblo Initiative In the economic development 
arena resulted from the ominous atmosphere which existed duHng the 
Fall of 1982 at a Puebio Chamber of Commerce retreat. The City of 
Pueblo has traditionally been a large-business town sustained primarily 
by steel manufacturing. As the steel Industry nose-dived unemployment 
soared to over 20 percent and the community began to experience a 
declining growth atmosphere. In view of this economic recession, 
Pueblo Community College, local civic leaders, and the Pueblo Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation resolved, In typical entrepreneurial 
spirit, to become "vendors of services'' and not merely partners with 
industry. 

The primary motivation behind this community action was the very 
real need to solve the unemployment problem In the local area. Exten- 
sive review of the literature and a community needs assessment sub- 
stantiated the belief that the development of a stable economy was 
dependent upon the expansion and dIverslfJcatlon of businesses, i.e., 
mw..,tiy smalt businesses. 

The research Indicated that two fundamental, prescriptive elements 
were necessary for solving unemployment: (1) the creation of |obs and, 
(2) proper labor force training. The college realized that both elements 
had to be addressed simultaneously; these two activities could not be 
expected to produce acceptable results Independently. Further, it was 
clear that both activities were dependent upon the cooperation, enthu- 
siasm, and goodwill of the people. Industry, government, and training 
Institutions of the community. It was equally clear that there was bas- 
ically only two ways to obtain new jobs for the community: (1) grow your 
own or (2) recruit them from some other area. The college resolved to 
become deeply Involved In both arenas. 



Growing Your Own Jobs 

The first element Involved the need for a local Initiative designed to 
expand and diversify the community's economic base via the growth 
and development of small businesses. An emphasis was placed upon 
developing and expanding businesses which would market goods and 
services outside of the community's immediate economic market 
sphere. 

In the Fall of 1982 the community college joined with local community 
leaders and the Pueblo Economic Development Corporation In the ex- 
ploration of feasible, practical, and workable assistance models which 
would foster the retention and development of small businesses. A 
number of economic development models were reviewed, researched, 
and considered. Finally, a comprehensive community assessment 
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study was conducted by the Control Data Corporation, and the results 
of that study were used largely In the development of the model Initi- 
ative that Is In successful operation today. This model Initiative Is ap- 
propriately titled the Pueblo Business Assistance Network. 

The Pueblo Business Assistance Nehvork (PBAN) is unique by Its 
very nature. PBAN provides a unified network of services for virtually 
the entire community and consists of four major assistance groups: 

1. An Intake and assistance center - the Myer's Center for Small Busi- 
ness 

2. A cooperative volunteer assistance group - Pueblo Cooperation Of- 
fice, Inc. 

3. A seed/venture capital Investment fund - The Pueblo Growth Cor- 
poration 

4. An Incubation facility to support new businesses - The Business and 
Technology Center. 



Myer's Cei iter for Small Business 

A comprehensive Intake center was developed and put Into operation 
on May 27, 1983 by Pueblo Community College. In Its first four years 
of operation, the school's Myer's Center for Small Business experi- 
enced 555 requests for assistance. These requests resulted In direct 
consulting services for 321 persons and 128 businesses which had ei- 
ther newly opened or had received some significant assistance. Area 
financial Institutions helped to develop the center's self-paced business 
plan module and often refers loan applicants to the Center for appro- 
priate assistance. Further, the city of Canon City, 36 r iles to the west 
of Pueblo, requested the community college to estat^Hsh a duplicate 
Center for Small Business and a cooperative volunteer group. This Is 
currently being satisfied on a regular schedule In cooperation with the 
city's Chamber of Commerce. The Center Is an Integral part of the col- 
lege's business division and provides expert assistance In business 
plan and financial plan development, and provides numerous training 
seminars on practical management and marketing principles. The most 
recent endeavor of the Center has been the production of a series of 
television programs on small business operation. 



Cooperation Office 

A non-profit cooperative volunteer assistance group, consisting of 
dozens of volunteers from numerous professions, was formed in the 
Spring of 1983 as the Pueblo Cooperation Office, Incorporated. The 
primary purpose of this group Is to provide In-depth assistance via 
practicing professionals. Typically, as a client progresses through the 
formation of a business plan at the Myer's Center for Small Business, 
specific needs are Identified which require the expertise from volunteer 



professionals. To date the Cooperation Office has logged over 1200 
man hours of assistance to entrepreneurs and has been responsible for 
several major business expansions. 



Pueblo Growth Corporation 

A third dimension of the economic development process involved the 
need for a seed/venture capital fund since usual financial institutions 
do not lend money to high risk entrepreneurial-type ventures. A survey 
of lending Institutions In the Pueblo area revealed that there was little 
or no capital to be borrowed on a non-secured basis. As a conse- 
quence, several community leaders developed and incorporated a 
community-based private for profit seed/venture investment fund incor- 
porated as the Capital Ideas Fund. Basically, the fund was designed to 
render fmanclal assistance to any new or existing smaii business that 
(1) was based in Pueblo County and, (2) would create jobs via the 
exportation of goods and services. Revenues for the fund were raised 
through an initial private stock offering. The corporation is currently 
attempting to Increase its revenues and public Involvement via a public 
offering of stock sales. To date, the fund has screened approximately 
90 entrepreneurial ideas and has participated in the funding of three 
new small businesses; two light manufacturing companies and a meat 
processing company. The Capital Ideas Fund, now known as the Pueblo 
Growth Corporation, was incorporated in June, 1983. 



Business and Technology Center 

The fourth, and equally Important part of the Pueblo Business As- 
sistance Network, is the incubation facility, called the Business and 
Technology Center. This facility is currently in operation by the Pueblo 
Economic Development Corporation,. Creation of the facility Involved 
the purchase and renovation of a 40,000 square foot building in down- 
town Pueblo. The Center has been modeled after the highly successful 
Incubation facilities developed and operated by the Control Data Cor- 
poration at numerous locations across the United States. The Center is 
designed to provide affordable technical assistance and low overhead 
costs to new small businesses when cash flow Is most critical. The 
cost-pooling of secretarial, telecommunications, and copying services 
provides an economically conducive atmosphere for the new busi- 
nesses which locate in the building. The facility was created with the 
financial assistance of the U.S. Economic Development Agency and 
currently houses twenty-one new small businesses. 



Industrial Recruitment and Training 

The second element which requires the assessment and training or 
retraining of a proper labor force, primarily involves the community 
college. Pueblo Community College has also publicly voiced its com- 
mitment to this activity, and began offering fast-track courses in 1982, 



increased its course schedules to accommodate shift workers, and re- 
cently revalidated every course competency to insure the delivery of 
current and practical training. The college has made on-site out-of-state 
presentations of its customized assessment and training services to 
numerous large and small corporations, fifteen of which have already 
decided to relocate in Pueblo. The college is actively involved in the 
preparation and delivery of customized assessment and training pro- 
posals to nearly every industry targeted by the Pueblo Economic De- 
velopment Corporation. The college has already trained over 1600 
people in electronic, mechanical, and electrical assembly, and ware- 
housing skills to meet the needs of Pueblo's new Industries. The col- 
lege is currently engaged in eight industry-specific, customized training 
programs plus a fast-tracked Criminal Justice Program designed for the 
Colorado Department of Corrections. The college has placed over 1500 
industry-specific Fast-Track Trainees in new jobs since August, 1984. 



SUMMARY 

It is recognized that this model initiative may not be the panacea for 
the unemployed or a solution for all community economic ills. It is fur- 
ther recognized that community colleges must also continue to attend 
to the educational needs of our youth. However, It Is this writer's opin- 
ion that' America's greatest challenge, that of capturing and creating 
new economic markets and providing a trained labor force for these 
new jobs, must be a top priority if this nation is going to remain a world 
leader. We can no longer sit idly by and expect unemployment and 
economic development to take care of itself. In short, community col- 
leges must begin to participate in job development as welt as in job 
training. These issues need to be addressed quickly and positively 
through the cooperative efforts of the community college and local ini- 
tiatives. Pueblo is just one example of what can be done when the need 
arises. The implementation of such Initiatives, of course, Is dependent 
upon the recognition of the problem and the interest generated in each 
community. 

Community colleges are uniquely suited to play a major role in the 
economic development efforts of their communities. A sound strategy 
for such involvement, however, must be based upon solid and practical 
research. Specifically, a thorough review of the literature and on-site 
visits to successful economic development Initiatives is highly recom- 
mended. Equally important is a practical needs assessment based upon 
local data from the community. Finally a concept paper should be de- 
veloped from this background data with the college's internal and ex- 
ternal publics providing input. Ultimately a technical paper, which 
outlines the college's and the community's economic development ob- 
jectives and strategies, should be formulated and should serve as the 
cornerstone of the area's economic development activities. 

The challenge, the opportunity and the responsibility to expand our 
role as community and junior colleges is at hand. We dare not be 
complacent. We must not miss this timely opportunity to serve our 
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communities and our nation through the economic challenges that lie 
ahead. 



P. ANTHONY ZEISS, is President of Pueblo Community College, Pueblo, 
CO 81004. He is a Past President of the National Council for Research 
and Planning. 
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AN ERIC REPORT 

RECENT RESEARCH ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE DEVELOPMENTAU 

REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 

Diane Zwemer 



What are the characteristics of students enrolled In developmental 
courses? How welt do remedial students perform in other courses? 
How can learning be assessed In developmental programs? These are 
a few of the questions addressed in the following sample of recent ad- 
ditions to the ERiC collection concerning deveiopmentai/remediat edu- 
cation. 

Full text copies of these and other ERIC documents can be ordered 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) in 
Alexandria, Virginia, or can be obtained on microfiche at over 700 li- 
braries across the country. For an EDRS order form and/or a list of the 
libraries in your state tnat have ERIC microfiche collections, please 
contact the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, University of 
California, Los Angelas, 8118 iVIath Science Building, Los Angeles, CA 
90024. 



Galnous, F. and others. Remedlai/Deveiopmental Student Character- 
istics Survey, Fail 1985: Kansas Community Colleges. Topeka: Kansas 
State Department of Education, 1985. 42 pp. (ED 273 329). 

After discussing the role of Kansas's community colleges in provid- 
ing remedial/developmental education, this report presents data on the 
characteristics of students enrolled in remedial/developmental courses. 
Highlighted findings Include the following: (1) 8% of all students en- 
rolled in the community college system were enrolled in 
remedial/developmental courses; (2) an average of 166 students per in- 
stitution were enrolled in remedial/developmental courses; (3) of 
remedial/developmental students, 49% were male and 51% were fe- 
male; (4) 62% of the students were In the age categories between 17 
and 22 years of age, with the largest age category, 18 to 19, containing 
39% of all remedial/developmental students; (5) 74% of all male and 
52% of all female ramedlal/developmental students were In the 17 to 22 
years of age categories; (6) ethnic/minority students constituted 24% of 
the total remedial/developmental enrollment; and (7) 41% of the reme- 
dial/ developmental students had academic majors. The survey Instru- 
ment, recommendations regarding admissions and placement, and data 
on remedial/developmental students in universities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Kansas Board of Regents are included. 
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Oainous, F. and others. Remedlal/Developmenta) Programs in Kansas 
Institutions of Higher Education. Fiscal year 1985. A Supplemental R e- 
port Topeka: Kansas State Department of Education, 1986. 40 pp. (ED 
276-474) 

A study was conducted to compare remedial/developmental pro- 
grams of study in the community college system of Kansas with those 
offered by the state's university system for the fiscal year 1985. Study 
findings Included the following: (1) All of the Regents' universities and 
ail of the state's community colleges offered remedial/ developmental 
courses: (2) the heaviest concentrations of remedial/developmental 
courses for both the universities and community colleges were in the 
content areas of mathematics, reading, and English; (3) 40% of the re- 
medial students were enrolled in mathematics courses, 33% in English 
courses, and 19% In reading courses: (4) while in the Regents' system, 
slightly more remedial students were enrolled in the English content 
areas than other areas, in the community college system the over- 
whelming number of students were enrolled in the mathematics area; 
(5) 11,635 university students and 6,748 community college students 
were enrolled in remedial/developmental courses; (6) enrollment in 
remedial/developmental courses represented 16% of the total head- 
count enrollment for the universities and 16% of the enrollment for the 
community colleges; (7) 63% of the total remedial enrollment was In the 
universities, while 37% was in the community colleges; (8) 
remedial/development enrol.ment generated 40,721 student credit 
hours; and (9) the average number of students enrolled In 
remedial/developmental programs varied from " ,922.5 for the universi- 
ties to 355.2 for the community college system. The bulk of the docu- 
ment consists of a series of data tables. An October 1986 report from 
the Kansas Legislative Research Department concerning remedial edu- 
cation courses offered by the Regents' institutions and community col- 
leges is appended. 



Harris, H.L. and Hansson, C.J. A Comparative Study of Students In 
English Preparatory Courses. Spring 1986. Sacramento, CA: Office of 
Research, Cosumnes River College, 1986. 24 pp. (ED 274 385) 

In fall 1985, a study was conducted at Cosumnes River College (CRC) 
to obtain Information about the college's PREP (Personal development, 
Reading/writing skills, Educational goals, and Preparing for the future) 
program. Follow-up data was obtained on students who have enrolled 
in remedial and non-remedial courses, and enrollment data on remedial 
students and PREP participants. The study sample was drawn from 
students who were tested by the CRC Assessment Center during spring 
and fail 1983, including 50 students who took no remedial English 
courses, 50 who took remedial English, 25 who were enrolled in devel- 
opmental writing and 25 who were enrolled In the PREP program and 
remedial English courses. Study findings Included the following: (1) 
Hispanic and Blacks were over-represented In the study sample in 
comparison to the CRC population as a whole; (2) the mean grade point 
average (CPA) for the entire sample was 1.80; (3) 66% of students In the 



remedial group had GPAs of 2.0 or better compared to 26% of the non- 
remedial group; (4) by fall 1985, 90% of the remedial group had com- 
pleted 12 or more units, compared to 34% of the non-remadiai group; 

(6) for the performance measure of units completed, the strongest pre- 
dictor variables were the number of English courses, enrollment status, 
and remedial courses; (6) In comparison to other remedial students, 
PREP students had greater gains In reading but lower gains In English; 

(7) 60% of the PREP students had GPAs of 2.0 or higher, compared to 
72% of the non-PREP students; and (8) a greater percentage of 
non-PREP students than PREP students moved from remedial to 
college-level English courses. 



Hild, H.N., ed. Developmental Learning: Evaluation and Assessment. 
NARDSPE Research Report. Number 1 . Chicago: National Association 
for Remedial and Developmental Studies in Post-Secondary Education, 
1982. 56 pp. (ED 274 381) 

Three types of evaluation methods are discussed In terms of their 
use In evaluating both cognitive and affective learning In developmental 
programs: standardized tests; crltepon-referenced tests; and 
naturalistic Inquiries. Section I looks at the complexities of learning and 
the Inherent difficulties In judging the quality and quantity of what is 
learned by students In developmental programs, and proposes a model 
that can be applied to the evaluation of learning In postsecondary de- 
velopment programs. Section II describes three general categories of 
tests {I.e., placement, diagnostic, and achievement) and specific types 
of tests (I.e., standardized, criterion-referenced, habit and attitude in- 
ventories, and teacher-made competency tests). These tests are ana- 
lyzed according to their strengths, weaknesses, and uses. Additionally, 
Section II reviews several Instruments that can be used in develop- 
mental programs, and Section III offers a rationale for the utilization of 
criterion referenced tests in developmental programs and offers sug- 
gestions for developing these tests. Section IV shows how unobstruslve 
or naturalistic methods of evaluation can be used to fill In the gaps left 
by other tests, Including a definition of naturalistic Inquiry and a de- 
scription of its basic principles. Finally, a concluding section highlights 
major points and Implications for the future of evaluation of develop- 
mental studies. 



Marcotte, J. 'The Impact of Developmental Education on the Graduation 
Rate of Students with Low Combined Differential Aptitude Test Scores.'' 
Unpublished report, 1986. 10 pp. (ED 271 172) 

Since 1974, Cincinnati Technical College (CTC) had offered a Devel- 
opmental Education (DE) program designed to upgrade students' skills 
In mathematics, reading, English, and basic sciences, as well as study 
and Interpersonal skills. The DE program offers students, particularly 
those with low combined Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) scores, a 
multlfaceted approach to learning Involving Individualized, self-paced 
courses; traditionally structured courses; peer tutoring services; learn- 
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Ing laboratory Instruction: and audio-visual tutorial progranns. A study 
was conducted to examine the effect of the DE program on the gradu- 
ation rates of students with low DAT scores. Of the 1,308 students 
served by the DE department between 1980 and 1984, ,36, or 33% of 
those who actually started a college program at CTC graduated from 
CTC. Of these graduates, 77% entered the DE program with a DAT 
score below 50. The number of DE courses taken ranged form one to 
13, with the average being two. Based on study findings, It was con- 
cluded that students who enter CTC with low DAT scores with the In- 
tention of graduating are capable of doing so at a rate consistent with 
students in other DE programs both nationally and state-wide when 
given the extra preparation afforded by the DE program. 



Miles, C. and others. A Compendium of Uo-to-Date Research on Topics 
Ranging from Software to Program Evaluation. NAPE Research Report. 
Number 3. Chicago: National Association for Developmental Education, 
1984. 78 PP. (ED 274 382) 

This collection of essays focuses on various aspects of research and 
Instruction related to developmental education. The collection Includes: 
(1) ''Evaluating Instructional Software for Developmental Education," by 
Curtis Miles, which Includes Information on types of microcomputer 
software, developmental student characteristics, microcomputer capa- 
bilities, and the evaluation process, as well as a form for evaluating 
software: (2) "Guidelines for Making Quality Presentations,'' by Anna 
M. Kowalczyk: (3) "Guidelines on Running Conferences,'' oy Valeriana 
Brown; (4) ''Program Evaluation: A Primer," by Darrel Clowes and 
Belinda Anderson, which begins with basic principles of evaluation, fol- 
lowed by an overview of the steps Involved In evaluating developmental 
activities: (5) "Critical Issues and A Research Agenda for Develop- 
mental Education," by Darrel Clowes, which reports on a survey con- 
ducted to determine critical Issues facing developmental educators; and 
(6) "Speaker/Consultants In the Field of Developmental Education," a 
directory complied by Sr. Mary Pardy. 



ERIC materials are received from colleges, universities, research in- 
stitutions, state agencies, and other education-related organizations 
and groups located throughout the country. The Clearinghouse Invites 
reports on all aspects of community/junior college education. Please 
send two copies of each document you woul'^ like to have considered 
for the ERIC collection to our Documents Cf /dinator, ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior Colleges, 8118 Math Sciences BIdg., UCLA, Los 
Angeles, CA 90024. 



DIANE ZWEMER Is a Staff Writer for the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior 
Colleges, the University of Californie at Los Angeles, CA 90024. 
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PURPOSE 

The COMMUNITY COLLEGE JOURNAL FOR RESEARCH AND PLAN- 
NING provides a forum for the exchange of Information among mem- 
bers of the association and among professional colleagues In the field 
of research and planning. The Journal Is multi-purpose and diverse In 
Its articles and Information; however, it Is unified In Its purpose to be 
of service to professionals working In the field of Community College 
research, management and planning. 

The Journal Is designed to provide an outlet for research and plan- 
ners. It also serves as an Information source for all elements of higher 
education Interested in Institutional management. The Journal meets 
a need to communicate the findings and achievements of research and 
planning professionals concerned with issues of importance to com- 
munity colleges. 



SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 

The COMMUNITY COLLEGE JOURNAL FOR RESEARCH AND PLAN- 
NING Is published biannually in the Spring and Fall by the National 
Council for Research and Planning. The Journal Is distributed to all 
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TBE mTB® AND REALITIES OF FLANNXNQ 

G. Jerimiah %an 
Plans are Nothing. Planning is everything. 

DwJ^t D. Elsenhower 



It Is easy to plan. Tlie real chaflenge involves dlsj^Hlng n^thre attitudes and ellminatb^ 
the rldgities which institutions tend to build into the planning process. Should all community 
conges rush to develop institutional planning ^tems to help prepare for the ftiture? Tom 
Peters, notes that most institutional planning is too cumbersome, too cosrtfy and too slow. Are 
Pete's criticisms applicable to planning programs at community collies? 

A common unwrittm corollaxy exists which says that if you are a college administrator 
you also have, somewhere along the way, gained a facility for planning. In most eommimity 
colleges, an administrator is given the title and re^jonsibility for planning. Typically, the 
planner is very adept at producing massive printouts which contains volumes of data which 
can^ used to develop charts, tables and graphs to show enrolment trends, programs offered, 
osmmunlty gnomic impact and the list goes on, Ev«yone at a planning oriented community 
college is involved in something called **the process." Faculty and staff serve on committees 
and nduct in depth studies into the curriculum, budgeting and institutional operation which 
in tun* is recorded in a serl^ of reports with impres^ve soimdlng titles. 

The above scenario contains the Three Cherished Myths of Planning. First, planning has 
to produce a long range plan. Second, planning has to be democratic and participative. Tlilrd, 
planning has to be integrated into the budgetiiig process. 

13ie Long Range Planning K^yth 

We should aU be concerned cdxiut thejitture because we will have to spend the rest of our lives 
there. 

Charles F. Kettering 
Today is Oie tomorww we wcfftied about yesterday. 

Anonymous 

Long range plans too often serve only as great bookends. To be totally effective, planning 
mustbe comprehensive, continuous , fleidble and evolving. Because planning is so (fynamic, it 
is ditiicult to explain real planning to those who want to see planning products as extensive 
reports attractively packaged and distributed to campus constituencies. 

Planning does not predict the future: rather, it determines what - /e must do today to be 
rea<fy for an uncertain tomorrow. Peter Drucker notes that plans do not deal with future 
decisions, but the futurity of present decisions. 

Planning stengthens today's decisions by: 

• identifying opportunities and threats 

• recommending contingent strategies based on the college, its environment, resources 
and goals 

Planning should be designed to: 

• adapt to environmental changes, discontinuities, and unforseen impacts 

• take advantage d* opportunities created b^ change 
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• focus more on a imiited time peiriod but a laxger range of alternatives 

• accept that the process itself is suscepti|}le to change 

Planning inq>lies change. Planning is resisted \sy some people not because they dislike 
planxtfqg but because they dteiUke chaxige. This may eq^iain why the eai^est part of planning is 
describing the universe as it exists today. Involvement in the planning process gives the 
appearance of certainty and rationality. The emphasis is on the m^^anics of the structure. 
With each level of the organization making a contribution to the overall plan without r^ard to 
operational and political realities no one is thxeatoied ard everyone is kept harmlessly bu^. 
But no change occurs. 

Thu real purpose of strategic plaiming is not to focus on a set plans, but to develop an 
attitude, a vmy of perceiving, a set of intellectual skills to direct our future. A finished plan is a 
frozen thou^t. 

The value is in the planning process for it requires Pepping outside accepted thinking and 
seding new w^iys. The result is dhaxige in attitudes, in expectations. In actions, and the creation 
of an environment that enables the organization to spot and solve Its probl«ns. 

The Fttxticl^tion B^yth 

Even tfyou are on the right track, youTl get run (mer if youjust sit there. 

Will Refers 

J(fyouw<mttomake agoodomeiette, you have to crock a few €g§^. 

Felix Rohatyn 

Any college conducting an anal^is of the receptivity of plaiming by various campus 
constituencies wiU probably find a healtl^r amount of skepticism. The lack of support may be 
reported in three w£^. First, few campus people have an understanding of pla nn ing concepts. 
Second, past planning has not produced short-term payoffs. Third, plaiming is a^odated 
with imdesirable conditions (decUiUng enrollment, limited r^u.'ces, retrenchment). 

Planning is inherently managerial. Hie administration has the global view, the internal 
data, the market data and the control erf the money. Hie administration has to deal with all 
the external consUtuencies on a daity basis. The faculty and staff are already fuUy employed 
teaching and serving the students and planning is viewed by them as an additional 
responsiblli^ to an already heavy schedule. 

The administration should oiiganlze planning committees made up of faculty and staff to 
stucfy ""Big Issues." These groups should be comprised of people who are being revrarded. 
cultivated and coopted. Ttiey should be the best and the brightest on campus. There ^ould be 
no adherence to racial, sex or discipline-oriented quotas. Tht groups should function totally 
outside tlie campus governance and campus admlnistraticm ^rstems and slxould report dlr^tfy 
to the President. 

Hte Xink to Budget 

Plaiming theorists stress that planning will never be taken seriously unless it is linked 
Intimatefy to Institutulonal budgets. Those administrators with budget responsibility should, 
in an ideal plaiming world, link their budget requests to previously formulated College plans 
and objectives. There are several reasons why this ideal planning world does not exM. 

First, the best made plans are shredded very quickty when unanticipated tocreases m 
utilities, facilities repair, or peraom«l benefits occur. Second it is unfair to tie long term plans 
to a short term project. Third, over 90 percent of higher education budgets are not going to be 
"zero based" because 95 percent of the budgets are tted to personnel or utility co^. therefore, 
making zero based budgeting unrealistic. Finally, revenue estimates are oiily as good as the 
political perceptions of those responsible for dispensing the funds. 
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A traditional approach is to create plaiming-related encumbances for instruction and 
equipment purcha^ according to a qrstematic p&n, and to make factilty allocation decisions 
based on enrollment statistics long before the budget process. The budget is related to 
plannii^, but should not be driven by it. 

A comparison of mythical and realistic planning is outlined m Table 1. A realistic 
planning process is ^^ematic flexlMe and can be adapted to a changing environment. 

Comparison of Mythical and Realistic Planning 



The Myth of Hanntag 
Institutional direction is 
Premise a function of conventional 
wisdom of CKJtral adminis- 
tration, modified by 
campus participation 

Primary Achieve optimal efficiency 
Purpose and effectiveness 

Participative 



The Re^ty of Planning 

Institutional directioxrisa 
ftmction of information from 
internal and external enviom- 
ment 



Adapt to and cope with 
changing environment 

Centralized 

Dynamic, Ccmtinuous 

Flexible 

Systematic 

Art 

Short and Mid-range (1-5 years) 



.<7ature of 
Process 



Durability 
Adapted fro 
Ausdale. 



Static. Periodic 
Rigid 

Systematic 
Science 

Long Range ( 10 years or more) 
Interest Wanes 



increasing interest and support 

enslve Institutional Planning In T wo Year Colle ges by Sfftven Van 



Conchislon 



Thejiiture ts here today, but we have to learn to see it 

Harold Hodgklnson 

An effective plaiming process should be governed by two characteristics: simplicity and 
usefulness. The procedure by which alternatives for decisions are identified must be very 
simple. Central to the plaiming proc^ is data gathering and analysis, if the institution does 
not have a research and plarming office certain individuals in the institution must be assigned 
the responsibility. Emphasis on participation, committees, forms, reports, and formal 
presentations to various constituencies should be kept to an absolute nnn<m»n?, 

the plarming process, to be useful, must produce results in an expeditious mgmner and 
enable managers to identify options and make decisions without formal reports. The process 
caimot become so bogged down by tables of organization, time tables, flow charts, and paper 
trails that it becomes Ineffective. 

Realistic plaiming wUl produce outcomes that can readily be Incorporated into the 
activities of the college. Action oriented planning strives to produce momentimi for change 
instead of long range statements of conventional wisdom. 

b. Jeremiah W ravtoew^i3e^norl5Sn3!S5ar!S3v^ 

Rochester, New York 14523. He is currentfy director for Region HI for the National Council for 
Research and Planning. 
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A STUD? OF FORMER STUDENTS: DROFODTS OR SIOFOUTS7 

Harriott CaHiotm and Tammie Brown 
I&tzoduetion 

Attntlon and retention have taken on increased importance to almost evezy sector of 
higher education as accountability and institutional effecttireness have emerged as m^jor 
national issues. At the same time, hi^er education is attra^ing lai^er numbers of non- 
traditional students - adults, minorities, part-time students (Cam^e, 1980). Everett and 
Stim (197^ suggested that these students do not make a one-time commitment to pursue 
higher education but must renew their decision over and over again as thqr balance the 
donands of job, family, and school. 

Students In commimity colleges, in particular, have diverse characteristics and enroll in 
coU^e for diverse reasons. Ttielr goals may range from taking a single course to completing a 
degree. One might say that they are successful when th^r aca>mpllsh what they came to the 
institution to do. Further, many of these students accomplish their goals with a nurhber of 
stops and starts along the way. Harold Hodgkinson said at the National Conference on 
Teadilng Eaiccellence in 1985 that we should stop thinking about "dropouts" and start thlxddng 
about "stopouts." Acoirdlng to Hodgkinson (1985, p. 3® -a lot of people should leave for a while 
and then ^ould come bade" 

The following stu<fy focus^ on a mid-size, subiuban. two-year college. As is true In maxty 
two-year institutions, enrollment patterns show that a significant nuniber of students do not 
maintain continuous enrollment throughout an acad^nic year. If colleges sudi as this are to 
demonstrate institutional effectivoiess, more must be known about th^e students and their 
reasons for interrupting their enrollment. 

Purpose 

This stut^ of former students was undertaken by the Office of InsUtuUonal Research as the 
second in a cycle of student follow-up studies that includes surveys of withdrawing students, 
non-returning students, graduadng students, alumni, and transfers. The purpose of the stu^ 
was to obtain the following information about students who do not maintain continuous 
enrollment within an academic year. 



(1) Purpose in enrolling and reasons for selecting this college: 

(2) Reasons for non-continuous enrollment: 

(3) Future plans for education: 

(4) Level of satisfaction with programs and services: 

(5) Suggestions for Improving the educational experience of similar students. 



Biethodolqgf 

The population for this study was identified as students enrolled at the college In Fall or 
Winter Quarters, 1984-85, who did not re-enroll for Spring or Summer Quarters. From this 
population of 3,57^ students, a computer generated random sample of 500 was sdiected. 

The data were collected from July 1 1-September 12, 1985, by means of a structured, mailed 
questionnaire. The initial mailing, and the foUow-up maiin^ fotirteen days later to those who 
had not responded, consisted of a personalized cover letter signed by the Director of 
Institutional Research, the questionnaire, and a postage-paid return envelope. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 137, or 27.4 percent, of the sample. 



7^ 



Althou^ the rq;>r»ent. tlveness of the ^onple can be assumed due to its size and the 
nusthod of selection, attrition from the sample due to no-retum oi the questionnaire increases 
the concern about representativen^. udiog the chi-square to test for representat^reness. it 
was determined that the distr&ution of the rei^xmdents acri(»^ th(»% variables was found to 
differ from the eiqtected distribution more than would be e:^ected by chance alone. 
Characteristics associated with a hJ^er than escpected response rate were: G.PJV. of 2.00 or 
hi^er. attendance for 4 quarters or more, and accumulation 45 or more credit hours. In 
generalizing from the findhigs this study, one ^ould keep in mind the imder-representation 
of students who achieved a G.PJL below 2.00. attended oasfy one quarto-, and earned fewer than 
15 credit hours rnaible 1). 

Table I 

Comparison of the Respcmdente ax^ the Sample 
on Selected Characteristics 



T5!l^3es^^^^Sa5ope^"^""^^'""n^^^3Ss" 

# % # % 





Business 


166 


33.4 


41 


30.6 


By 


Undecided 


106 


21.3 


23 


17.2 


Major 


Canputer Scl 


70 


14.1 


25 


18.7 


Area 


Tecimol(^ies 


56 


11.3 


16 


11.9 


Of 


Health 


63 


10.7 


11 


8.2 


Studv 


Social Science 21 


42 


g 


60 


HPR 




6 


1.2 


2 


1 5 




Liberal Arts 


S 


1.0 


2 


1.5 




Science 


4 


.8 


2 


1,5 




Education 


4 


.8 


3 


2.2 




Humanities 


4 


.8 


u 


U.U 




English 


1 


.2 


0 


0.0 




Math 




1 


.2 


1 


.7 






Total 


497 


loao 


134 


100.0 








x2si2.304, df=l2.p>.05 








0.0 - 


.99 


120 


24.0 


18 


13.2 




1.0 - 


1.99 


100 


20.0 


24 


17 7 


Point 


2.0 - 


2.99 


138 


27.6 


42 


30.9 


Average 


3.0 - 


3.49 


58 


11.6 


21 


15.4 


3.5 - 


4.00 


84 


16.8 


31 








Total 


500 


100.0 


136 


100.0 








x2= 12.112, df= 


4,p <.05 








0 - 


14 


251 


50.2 


56 


41.2 


By 


15 - 




77 


15.4 


18 


13.2 


Hours 


30 - 


44 


46 




13 


9.5 


Earned 


45 - 


59 


34 




16 


11.8 




60 - 


up 


92 


18.4 


33 


24.3 






Total 


500 


loao 


136 


100.0 








x2= 10.111, dfs 


= 4,p <.05 






^y 


1 




134 


26.8 


22 


16.2 


Quarters 


2 




81 


16.2 


25 


28.4 


Attended 


3 




45 


9.0 


11 


ai 




4 and up 


240 


48.0 


78 


57.3 






Total 


500 


100.0 


136 


100.0 








3^ 8.731. dfs 


3,p< .05 
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students with particular characteristics may be less inclined to respond to a questionnaire 
even though their interest In education and their attitudes about this particular coU^e may 
not differ significantly from those who dt* respond. However, in repUcatlon of this stucfy» the 
methodology would be improved by using telephone mtmiews to Increase the r^ponse from 
students with low CPA., credit houxF under 16, and atta:idanc« erf orfy one quarter. 

Findings 

Due to limitations of ^acc. some of the findings are described below without accompanying 
tables. 



Bdueatimial Poiposes and Plans 

For this group <rf students who were not conttauously enrolled during the academic year 
being studied, the majority (61.5%) indicated that their purpose in enrolling at this college was 
to oanplete a program {28,2%. transfer d^r^s; 32,6%. career d^ree. 0.7%. certmcate). The 
rKnalning were interest«i in course onty ^6.3%) or had no definite purpose in mind (2.2%). 
Further, two-thirds of the respondents (67. 1%) had plans for rrtuming to coS^. Half (51.1%) 
planned to enroll again or had already re-enrolled at this coDege. while 16.0 percent had 
plamied to enroll or had ahready enrolled at another college. Almost one-third (32.9%) were 
etthor imdttsided (21.2%) or had no current plans (1 1.7%) for additional education- 
College Citi^ce 

In the decision of which college to attend, this two-year college was the first choice of 69.7 
percent of the respondents fTable 2). The second most fiicquent choice, given by 20.0 p,=«:ent of 
the respondents, was a public four-year college or imlversUy. This was followed by 5.2 percent 
whose first preference was a private college or university. Onty 3.0 percent (4 responden s) 
indicated vocational/technical, trade, or business school as their first choice. 



Table 2 

Respondents' First Choice of College to Attend 
Iqr Type of College 



rsponse Number Percent 

Tills CoXL^ ~ §3 

Other Public 2-year college 1 .7 
PubUc 4-3rear college or university 27 20.0 
Private colle/|e or univeiBity 7 5^ 
Vocational/technical, tmde or business school 4 ao 
Not specified 2 1.5 
. N==135 100.0 



Whei.' respondents were asked to rate reasons for chocking to attend this college, reasons 
rated Important by three-fourths or more werc tuition costs (92.7%), academic reputation of 
the college (88.3%). personal atmosphere (78.8%). convenient location (78.1%). and open 
admissions policy (77.4%). As shown In Table 3, the reasons most fitsquently rated as Veiy 
Important" were tuition costs (75.2%). convenient location (54.7%), and academic reputation 
of the college (47.4%). 



Program Followed 



Approximately one-third (34.1%) of the respondents reported that they did not follow a 
specific program while attending this college. The majority (61.5%) indicated that they 
followed a two-year program (career program. 34.8%. transfer/university paraHel, 26.7%). A 
certificate program was followed by 2.2 percent and another 2.2 percent didn't know what type 
of program th^ followed. 




Tabled 

RatUig of Reasons for Attending this CoU^e 
by Degree of Importance 









Ratln£ 












Very 


Somewhat 


Not 








Important 


Important or 












Didn't Apply 




# 


% 


# 


% 


a 


— % 




103 


75^ 


24 


17.5 


10 


7.3 


WOIWCIiiCIlI JUOCclUUll 


75 


54.7 


32 


23.4 


30 


21.9 
















inc college 


65 


47.4 


56 


40.9 


XD 






Oi 




oo 


4U.^ 


31 


22.6 


nrsonsi Ennospneinc 


47 


34.3 


61 


44.5 




21.2 


Kcputauon 01 a particuiar 














prQg)rani 


^ 


30.7 


47 


34.3 


48 


35.0 




39 


28.5 


51 


37.2 


47 


34.3 


AvattablUty of financial aid 


35 


25.6 


17 


12.4 


85 


62.0 


Size of the college 


24 


17.5 


56 


40.9 


57 


41.6 


Attractiveness campus 




16.1 


60 


43.8 


55 


40.1 


Advice of teacher, counselor. 














emjdajrer 


18 


13.1 


27 


19.7 


92 


67.2 


Advice of parents 


10 


7.3 


26 


19.0 


101 


73.7 


Advice of cl(^ friends 


8 


5.9 


38 


27.7 


91 


66.4 


Other 


7 


5.1 


1 


.7 


129 


94.2 



Wosk Status and Schedule 
Frefioence for Taking (Masses 

Almost 9 out of 10 respondents (88.3%i were employed while they were attending this 
college, and the majority (69.3%) were employed 30 or more hours per week. Another 10.9 
percent worked 20 to 29 hours per week, while 8. 1 percent worked fewer than 20 hours. Only 
1 1.7 petx^t did not work while enrolled in classes. 



Hie majority of respondents expressed preference for classes scheduled at times other 
than the traditional morning and s^emoon. When response to schedule preference were 
analyzed by number of hours worked during the week, evening classes on-campus were the 
most popular choice (65.3%) among those working 30 mom hours per week. Althou^ some 
<tf these ^udents preferred morning classes (20%), as many (21% and 20% respectively) desired 
classes, wee^nd on-campus and ev^xing off-campus. The students working 30 or more hours 
per week preferred telecourses (10.5%) more frequentfy than those workbng 1 to 29 hours 
(3.8%). The preferences given most frequentfy hy those working fewer than 30 hours were 
morning (61.5%) and evening on-campus (20%). 

Svaloaticm of Academic Sezvices 
B u d o t^c O^^ff^ Seivlces 

Quality of Academic Services. The "quahty of courses for providing a general education- 
was the most hl^fy rated academic service, with 81 percent the respondents rating it as 
excellent (22.5%) or good (58.4%). Other services rated excellait or good by 70 pen^t or more 
were "quaUty of course instruction*' (excellent, 26.3%; good, 52.6%) and "quality of printed 
information about academic programs** (excellent, 31.4%: good 40.2%). Table 4 shows that all 
listed academic sovices were rated exceUent or good by the majority of the r^pondents except 
for the "^opportunity to interact with faculty," which was ♦ d excellent by 17.5 percent and 
good by 30.7 percent (combined, excellent and good equals • .%). 

Of the eleven lt«ns rated, "avallabiUty of desired cours i" was the only ont to be rated poor 
\jy more than 10 percent of the respondents. Although 61.3 percent rated the availability as 
excellent or good, 12.4 percent rated it as poor. The higiest "Dont Know/Doesnt Apply" ratings 
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jwre ^ quality of library coHecUon (34.3%) and quaUty of courses In preparation for transfer 
(32. 1%). 

. Quality of Qthgr Scnlces. Among the twenty-four other servtees provlcled by this con^e 
that respondents were asked to rate, "admissions" was rated satisfactoiy by the largest 
percentage (83.2%). Nine other senrlces were also satisfactoiy to the majority of the 
r^pondents: campus security (76.6%), registration (75.9%), bookstore (71.5%). business ofitee 
(70.1%). library (67.9%). parking (67.9%), orientation (52.69^ counseling servtees (51.89^. and 
placement testing (51.8%). 

Table 4 

Rating of Academic Services and Courses 



Rating 



Academic Services 
andComises 



Excel- 
lent 



Good 



Fair Poor Dont 
Know/ 
Doesnt 



Quality of academic advising 
Quahty of courses for provi^ng 

a general ^ucatlon 
Qualihr of courses in preparing 

you for emplciyment 
QuaUty of courses in preparing you 

for transfer to another college 

or university 
Quality of course instruction 
Availability of required courses 
Availability of desired courses 
Opportunities for interaction with 

feculty 

Quality of library collection 
Quality of printed information about 

academic programs (catalog, 

brochures, ^c.) 
Effectiveness of advertising, 

recruiting presentations, etc. in 

accurate^ representing the programs 

and services of the coU^e 
N=137 



% 


% 


% 


% 


Apply 
% 


16.1 


43.1 


15.3 


ao 


lU 


22.6 


58.4 


7.3 


1.5 


10.2 


19.7 


45.3 


10.9 


3.7 


20.4 


17.5 


36.5 


11.7 


25 


32.1 


26.3 


52.6 


13.9 


4.4 


2.9 


17.5 


48.9 


19.0 


9.5 


51 


17.5 


43.8 


20.4 


12.4 


5.8 


17.5 


30.7 


27.0 


53 


19.0 


16.8 


35.8 


11.7 


1.5 


34.3 


31.4 


40.2 


17.5 


0.7 


10.2 



16.1 



42.3 



18.2 



22 21.2 



Four services were rated as imsatisfactory by more than 10 percent of the respondents: 
parking (21.2%), registration (16.8%). bookstore (16.8%). and counseling (11.7%). "No 
Opinion/Don't Know** was the response of the majority for a number of coU^e services ranging 
from services provided for students with particular characteristics (such as services for 
veterans and the handicapped) to services available to all students (such as cultural prograiDs. 
career planning, and health services). 

Overall EdueationfiX Experience and 
WUHngnest to Recommend this College 

A large msyorlty. 87.5 percent, rated their overall educational experience at this college as 
CKCcHoit (32.8%) or good (54.7%). For 11.0 percent, the experience was fair: for 1.5 pereait (2 
people), the experience was poor. 

Approximately 9 out of 10 respondents (89.8%) said that they definitely or probably would 
recommend to others that they attend this college. Of the remaining 10.2 percent. 12 people 
(8.8%) were uncertain as to whether they would recommend the coU^e. two (1.4%) probably 
would not. and none definitely would not. 
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ApwBupHrtiinciit (tf PtupOM 



For these students who vmrc not continuous^ enrolled during the academic year ld84>85, 
17 percent reported that their purpose in attending this college had been complete^ 
accomplished. It was partly acconqjlish^ for 36.3 percent and not accomplished for 38.4 
p^mit. Another 8.2 percent were undecided. 

Only <me reason was rat^ by the majority as being important In their decision not to 
register every quarter. Conflict between job arul school was rated as very or somewhat 
Important by 53.3 percent Other reasons consldemi iis^rtant by one-fourth or more the 
respondents were "not mxough time to study." 40.9 percoit; ''needed a break from college," 39.4 
percent: "achieved my educational goals," 31.4 percerU; "could not afford to continue." 26.3 
pescent: and "unsure o^my academic goals," 26.3 pocent (Table 5). 

Some reasons are notable be^u^ of the few respondents vAio considered them important 
in their decision not to maintain continuous enrollment. Rated important by the fewest 
respondents were "not interested in collq^e," 6.6 percent: "majw I want not available," S.8 
percent: and "moved out of the area," 5. 1 pen%nt. 



Tables 



Ri^onsfor 


Not Registering Each Quarter 








at the Cdl^e 




















Very or Somewhat 


Not Important 




lnqx»tant 


or Didn't Apply 


Reasons 


# 


% 


# 


% 












Not enou^ time to stu(fy 


56 


40.9 


81 


59.1 


Needed a break from college 


54 


39.4 


83 


60.6 


Adiiev^ my educational goals 


43 


31.4 


94 


68.6 


Unsure of my su^demic gcmls 


36 


26.3 


101 


73.7 


Could not roister for the classes 










Iwanted 


31 


22.6 


106 


77.4 


Dissatisfied with my grades 


30 


21.9 


107 


78.1 


X>issati^ed with class schedule 










(ttnm days, etc.) 


25 


18.2 


H2 


81.8 


Unstue of my ability to do well in 










col^e 


25 


18.3 


112 


81.7 


Dissatisfied with the quality 










of teaching 


24 


17.5 


113 


82.5 


Cfflnpleted coiurses required by college 










to whteh I plan to tranter 


24 


17.5 


113 




Dissatisfied with niy classes 




16.8 


114 


83.2 


Dissatisfied with the quality of 










academic advising 


23 


16.8 


114 


83.2 


Decided to go to other (x>ll^e 


20 


14.6 


117 


85.4 


Classy I roistered for were deleted 


12 


8.8 


125 


91.2 


Decided I wasnt interested in college 


9 


6l6 


128 


93.4 


Found that the ma^or I want is not 










available 


8 


SA 


129 


9^*3 



(continued on next 
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T&Ue 5 (continued) 
Reasons for Not Roistering Bach Qtiarter 
at the Con^ 



Very or Somewhat Not Important 
tr^xjitant or Didn't Apphr 
Reasons # % # % 

Other ltettiton« 

Conflict between Job and school 73 53.3 64 46.7 

CouW not afford to continue 36 26.3 101 73.7 

Had health or family problem 21 15.3 116 84]7 

Had chUd care problems 16 11.7 121 88.3 

Had transportation problems 11 8.0 126 92.0 

Moved out of the area 7 5.1 130 94.9 

Other reason (s) (asspedfled) 4 2.9 133 97.1 
1 felt di^ancc to the coU^e was too far to travel 

1 decide to attend a vocational school 

2 had conflicts with outside activities 

Listed below are the responses to those reasons that pertain to scheduling, course 
offerings, instruction, advising, and counseling. Although one-fourth or fewer of the 
respondents rated any of these as Important in their deei^on not to register each quarter, they 
are the reasons over which the College can have the most influent. 



Scheduling. Course Offerings. Important in Decision Not 

andlnstTHCttCm to Rgggta- Nest Quarter 

PoEccnt 

Could not roister for classes I wanted 22.6 
Dissatisfied with class schedule 

(times, days, etc.) 18.2 

Dissatisfied with the quality of teaching 17.5 

Dissatisfied with my classes 16.8 

Classes I r^isteired for were deleted 8.8 

CoMnseimg and Advising 

Unsure of my academic goals 26.3 

Dissatisfied with my grades 21.9 

Unsure of my ability to do weU in college 18.3 

Dissatisfied with quality of academic advising 16.8 

IHscossion of Dectekm Not to 
Maintain Conttnttotts Enrollment 

Table 6 shows that most of the respondents did not talk to someone at the college 
(counselor, instructor, etc.) before deciding not to attend a particular quarter (11.2%, did: 
88.8% did not). Only one-third (33.3%) of those who did talk to someone reported that they 
thought the discussion was helpful. Of those who did not talk to someone, 13.5 percent thought 
discussion would have been helpful. 54.6 percent thought it would not have been, and 31.9 
percent didn't know. 
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Table 6 
Discussion of D<^lon Hc^ to 
Attend a Particular Quarter 



TcSfSrS^SI^oSaeoncTSSI^eciding 
not to return : 



was/ 
would 1» 
helpful % 

(33.3%) 



wasnt/ 
would not 
behdpfial % 

"5 123 

(60.0%) 



dont 

knew % 
1 5:5" 

(6.7%) 



Tot al % 

n3" 



to someone 



15 
(100.0%) 



Did not talk to someone 16 



76.2 



Total 



(13.5%) 

21 100.0 
(15.7%) 



65 87.8 
(54.6%) 

74 100.0 
(55.2%) 



38 97.4 
(31.9%) 

39 100.0 
(29.1%) 



1X9 88.8 
(100.0%) 

134 100.0 
(100.0%) 



Sofigestioiis fiir the CoI^|e toXniiidtive 
the Sdueatlo&al Gai^^ettce of Students 

Preliminary analysis of responses to the question "What can this collie do to improve the 
educational eicperlence of students like you?" led to the identification of eleven categories into 
which responses could be classified. Table 7 shows the number of studmts making comments 
or suggestions in each cat^oxy. Hie mxmt frequent suggestions were in the categories of 
"Course AvaUabiUty.** Instruction/Instructors." and "Advising/Counseling." "Misc." includes 
commits, many ^ which are compltmentaxy. rather than suggestions for improvement. 

Table 7 

Tally of Response to "What can this coll^ do to improve the educational experience of 

students like you?" Cat^ory of Response 



Category 

Course OSerin^ : 

Frequency. Variety, etc. 
Course Availability : 

Nigjxt, (MT-Campus, Weekend, etc. 
Advismg/Counselii^ 
Instruction/Instructors 
Tutoring and Lab 
Financial Aid 
Registration 
Bookstore 
Job Placement 
Change of Mission 
Misc. 



Number (rfStudeats 



9 

17 
12 
16 
3 
4 
6 
3 
3 
3 
22 



mm - 



Summafy of Flndiogt 

1. The majority of respondents (61 .5%) Indicated that their purpose in enrolling at the 
college was to complete a d^ree. 

2. Even though they had not maintained continuous enrollment during the academic 
year, over half planned to enroll again or had already enrolled in college (51.1% at this 
collie and 16.()% at other colleges). 



so 



3. Almost 9 out of 10 respondents were emplcgred while attending the college, with the 
majority working 30 or more hours per week. 

4. Ehrentog was the preferred time for taking classes for 73.7 percent. 

5. nus coU^e was the first choice for 69.6 percent whai they decided to attend collie. 

6. Reasons given by three-fourths or more for choosing this coU^e were these: 

a. Tuition oists 

b. Academic reputation of the college 

c. Personal atmosphere 

d. Convenient location 

e. Open admis^ons policy 

7. Reasons most frequently rat«i as Very Important" were tuition, locaUon, and 
academic reputation of the collie. 

8. Academic services receiving the highest ratings were "quality (rf courses for providing 
a general education" and "quality of instruction.** 

9. "Availability of desired courses" was the only academic service to be ratet i 3's poor by 
more than 10 percent of the respondents. 

10. A total of 88 percent rated their overall educational experience at this college as 
excellent or good. 

1 1 . Approximately 9 out of 10 respondents C89.8%| would recommend this college to 
ottiers, 

12. Conflict between job and school was the most frequent rea^in given as important in 
the decision not to roister each quarter. lack of Interest In college was the least frequent. 

13. Most did not talk to a counselor or instructor before d^ldlng not to attend a particular 
quarter, and only one-third of those who did talk to scraieone thought the discussion was 
helpful. 

14. Suggestions for improving the educational experience for students at this coflege were 
directed most frequently toward the following : 

a. Course availability (expanding offerings at night and off-campus), 

b. Instruction/lnstructois, and 

c. Advising/counseling (meeting the needs of non-tradltional students). 

Conclualons and Recommendation* 

When students drop out of college at the end of a partteular term, the assumption may be 
that, because of lack of Intere^ or effort, they will not return for addlUonal stu^ at any time. 
This does not seem to be the case for the students studied in this research. 

"Conflict between job and school" and "not enough time to study** were the most frequent 
reasons given for interrupting college enrollment: even so, the majority had plaimed to enroll 
again or had already enrolled in order to contmue their education. Less than one-third were 
either umdeclded or had no current plans for additional education. These findings indicate 
that the majority had "stepped out" rather than "dropped out" of higher education. 

•Yes. completely" was the response of 17 percent to the question concerning the 
accomplishment of their purpose for eru-olling at this two-year college. This response is 
consistent with 18 percent who rated "achieved my educational goals" as being very finpprt^nt 
in their decision not to register every quarter. When measuring retention and attrition, these 
students should be considered "completers" rather than "dropouts" because they accomplished 
the purpose for which they enrolled. 
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Current dSbrts of the college seem appropriate in U^t of the findings of this research. Hie 
expansion ^ offerings at lUght on-can^us and at various <M-csmspua locations, as well as the 
added flex0>iUty provided by telecours^ and Saturde^ classes, enables adults with Job and 
feasaify xesponsmilities to continue their education when th^r otherwise m^ht not be able to do 
so. Care should bt taken in sequencing the c^erings at these non-traditiona! times to ensure 
that students can continue to make program toward a degree, if that is their goal 

Recent attexxtton at this colli^ has hcea focused on Improving advising for students. The 
Advising Center includes Placement and Testing, Career Lab, Job Placement. Advising for 
Undecided Mayors, Transfer Advising, Prescribed Adult Continuing Education (PACE) and 
Senior AduH Scholarship Program (SA^) Advising, and the Telecourse Center. Continued 
emphasis should be pkiced on enhancing these services and on conmiunicating their 
availi^ty to students. Retention efforts should be directs toward the special needs of 
students who are unsure of their academic ^als or of their ability to do well in coU^e. The 
Adiri^ng Center might be used to help students clarify their goals and mcrease their 
confidence. 

Replic^tUjn of this stu(fy with other groui»s o£ studerr^ who interrupt their enrolhnent will 
increase our unden^anding of dropouts and stopouts. Also, longitudiinal studies are needed 
that compare student goals with attendance pattens. 

More informaticm is ne&led about student gcml attaixmioit. ^udents msy have more than 
one reason for attending collie and thehr long texm goals may diange over time as a result of 
their educational experience and/or changing job and laxnily circumstances. Short term 
attrition for community cc^^es is high, but only through momtoring of student progress, 
both within and outside the college, will true retention be measured. 
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PREDICTING TRAINING SUCCESS IN A CUSTOMIZED INDUSTRY PROJECT 

Jerry Mooxmar and P. AnthoxQr Zeiss 

The tremendous surge in requests for community collies' ami techntoal institutes' 
involvement in customized industry-specific training progzams, presents the dilemma of 
choosiDg potentially successful trainees from among the many applicants. Various 
commercial instruments currently exist to assist in the process. Questions arise, however, 
concerning the validity of such instruments and their applteablllty to real world Industry 
needs. 



This study deals with one communis college's selection and subsequent evaluaUon of a 
commercially available assessment instrument. The results are presented for your 
information and use. 



Backgrotmd for the Study 

The question of choosing an effective assessment instrument became an issue with Pueblo 
Community College in Pueblo, Colorado, when it was asked to deliver a customized 
microscopic soldering course for potential emplisyees at a new defense el^tronics plant 
stsrting up in the area. A fact complicating the Issue was that over 8,000 resumes had been 
received for the upcoming Jobs. The local Job T^rainlng Partnership Act agency was the 
repisitoxy for the resumes and had requested assistance from the community college in 
cho^siz^ the best applicants. 

It had become Increasingly clear that Pueblo Cmmnunity CoUMe had to develop a more 
sophisticated assessment program than was currently in use. At ^at time, the College was 
using a fairly standard version of paper and peiKJil testing for basic skills, but \^ry little career 
or technical skills assessment, was taking place. Tlie demand for work force-specific 
assessment had increased dxamaticalty with the newly located industry in the area. 
Assesnent had to be much broader than a ♦raditional testiiig sy^em and it had to cJKimine an 
three domains of learning; cognitive, afiecUve. and psychomotor. 

For years, the cognitive domain had received the most attention, prpbably because tt was 
the easiest to measure. The affective domain had received some attention, but it was difficult to 
measure. The p^homotor domain had been pretty much ignored, except in the case of 
disabled persons. b»^use of its diflQculty of measurement 

Pueblo Community Collie decided that if an as»? ^^nt program were to be useful, it 
woulr! have to include all domains of learning. With tl ^ the College staff began he 

search for an econcsnicaUy viable i^tem around whi nsive assessment center 

could be developed. After much research and cons- veral systems. Pueblo 

Community Collie selected the Microcomputer Evaluation suxa. Jng Assessment (MESA) 
System by Valpar International Corporation. It provided all the basic ingredients. 

First of all, it provided usable Infomation concerning all three domains of learning. 
Secondly, it used a microcomputer to compare the individual results to 12,000 plus Job 
requirements in the Dictionary of C^xupational Titles. Thirdly, it provided the capability to 
create individual company-specific profiles for comparison to individual results. And 
fourthly, it provided a computer print-out erf results for use in the placement process. It was 
believed that the criteHon-referenced testing approach oScnA by the MESA system would 
provide particular validity to th^ assessment acthrity. With this approach, all standards are 
based upon actual Job requttements. When a person is assessed, his/her pexformaxice is 
compared to the ^tual performance required aa Uie Job as op^Assed to ccnn^uriscm with others 
taking the teat as is the case with norm referenced asse^meit. 

With the new a^essment i^tem to place, the coXisgt tackled the problem of the 8,000 
resumes waiting for Jobs at the new defimse plant. With a great deal of help form the local J. T. 
P. A. Agency, a ^tem for processing the x^um^ was devdop^ pud the task begun. During the 
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first year operaticm, apprndmatefy 200 iiuiividuals were selected for traixiing and potential 
employment. The basis for their selection was the MESA System. 

According to all available data« the i^stem seemed to be doing an exemplary Job. The rate 
of drop>out from training was almost zero. During the plant's first year of operation, it 
esqierimced lower ^ployee turnover in the Pueblo |dant than esxv other of its sister facilities 
in the country. Pueblo Community Collide was not satisfied wim that evidence, however, it 
wanted more. As a result, the following research project was conducted. The results are 
presented for your information and use. 

The Research Problem 

The major thrust of the research was to determine if the Valpar MESA System was a 
reliable predictor of success for manufacturing plant training pro^'ams: specifically for the 
defeniK related electronic assemblt)^ custmnized training program. Abso of importance, was the 
relative importance of each of 16 subsets contained in MESA as pmlictors of training success. 

Rwqmdi Methodology 

The following methodology was used in conducting the study. First, the 16 subsets 
(indep^dent variables) were identified as follows: 

1. Data ~ the abilihr to use information, ideas, i^nnbols and concept. 

2. People — the ability to interact with people. 

3. t^hiiOjgs — the ability to use axul underst^id tools, materials, and other objects. 

4. GED Reasoning Development 

5. Math Development 

6. GED Language Devdopment 

7. Intelligence - general learning ability required. 

8. Verbal the ability to use and understand language. 

9. Spatial — the ability to think visually about geometric forms and to u^ diagrams. 

10. Form Perception -> the ability to perceive detail in objects and make visual 
comparisons. 

11. Clerical Pfrception - the ability to quickly and accurately perceive words and 
numbers. 

12. Motor Coordination - the ability to make coordinated movements quickly and 
accurately. 

13. Finger Dexterity - the abiUty to manipulate small objects rapidly and accurately. 

14. Manual Deadertty — the ability to move hands easify and ^tlilfulbir. 

15. Eye-Hand-Foot Coordination - the ability to use hands and feet t<^ther in a 
skillful marmer. 

16. Color Dii^slmination ~ the abiU^ to match ot discriminate between colors by si^t 
or from memory. 

The second step involved the gathering of final training scores (dependent variable) for 214 
trains selected \^ the MESA These scores represented the final averages based on nttmerous 
tests administered over a two-weds: period of training. 

The third step involved statistical treatment of the data using step-wise multiple 
regression. The purpose of this procedure was to determme in descending order the 
independent variables that had the greatest efiect on the variance of the dependent variable. 
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Finding 

After axialyzing the resialts of the step<wise multiple n^ression procedure, it was evident 
that ten of the sixteen Independent variables were significant in the equation fonnula at the 
.05 leveL fTable 1). ten independent variables as they app^red fn descending order wer« 
GED Reasoning. Spatial. Motor Coordination. Manual Dexterity. Eye-Hand-Foot 
Coordination. Finger Dexterity. GED Language. Intciligence. GED Math and Data. 

Table 1 

Step-Wise Multiple R^ressfon Procedure 
TO Determine Relationships Between 
Speny Training Courses and Valpar's Mesa Categories 





Variable 


Multiple 


R 


Significant 




R 


Square 


F 


GED Reasoning 


.46108 


21259 


0024* 


Spatial 


.49929 


24929 




Motor Coordination 








Manual D»cterity 


.56581 


.32014 


.0065* 


E^-Hand-Foot Coordination 


.59888 


.35866 


.0064* 


FlqgerDexteEily 


.61165 


.37411 


.0100» 


GED language 


.62815 


.39457 


.0132* 


Intelligence 


.63887 


.40179 


.0221* 


GED Math 


.63833 


.40747 


.0360* 


Data 


.64875 


.42087 


.0485* 


Things 


.65503 


.42907 


.0691 


Clerical Perception 


.65788 


.43281 


.1019 


Verbal 


.65905 


.43434 


.1483 


People 


.66700 


.44488 




Color Discrimination 


.66760 


.44570 


.2511 


Form Perception 


.66821 


.44650 


.3280 



♦Significant in the equation formula at the .05 level. 

The first variable to enter the equation formula, GED Reasoning, had a p<»itive correlation 
of ,46* and explained 21* percent of the varlaru^ m the dependent variable. Whai the second 
variable. Spatial, cntared the formula, the positive correlation increased to .50 and the 
variance explained Increased to 25 percent. As Motor Coordination entered the formula, the 
positive correlation rose to .52 and the variance explained to 27 percent Manual Dexterity was 
the fusxt variable in the fonnula. It increased the positive correlation to .57 and the variance 
eqilalned to 32 percent. The positive correlation rose again to ,60 when Eye-Hand-Foot 
Coordination was entered. VarlaiMie explained also rose to .36 percent. The rising trend 
contizmed with the addition of Fln^ Dextedty. The positive comdation was .61 and variance 
explained was 37 percent, cm Lavage was the seventh independent variable to enter the 

• The correlations and percent variance figures were all rounded fo^ the sake of simplicity. 
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equation fonnula. Its entxy accoxmted for an iroreased positive correlation of .63 
accompanied by 39 percent of variance explained. Intelligence entered next with a positive 
conelation of .63 and the variance explained Increased to 40 percent. When GED Math was 
entered, the positive correlation incr^sed to .64 and the variance explained increased to 41 
percent. Data was the last significant variable to enter the equation formula. It caused the 
positive correlation to increase to .65 and the explain^ variance to 42 percent. 

When considered in ctumilative fashion, the statistics reveal that the ten variables listed 
had a positive correlation of .65. Based on this data. 42 percent of the variance in the 
depmdent variable is predtetablf^ when using these indepexuient variables. 

Concliisions 

After combining the findings of the step-wise multiple regression procedure with the 
aforementioned facts concerning training class attrition and the plant's emplojree turnover 
rate, the conclusion was reach^ that the MESA is a good ^stcm for use in pre-employment 
and/or pertainixig assessment and screening for manuStcturtng plants. 

The strength of the system no doubt lies in its criterion referenced approach to assessment 
and this approach gave tke ^stem good validity for custcnnized training purposes. 

Summary 

When Pueblo Community College first looked at the MESA Bysiem, all validity and 
rdiablUty data were reviewed. Not b^ng completely satisfi^ with that, the coU^e decided to 
validate the i^tem locally. The results <rf the vaUdaUon have been presented for your 
consideration. Pueblo Community College was satisfied with the results and intends to 
continue use of the system. Continued validation of this s^rstem will occur on a periodic basis 
in the fiiture. however. 

Local validation of an assessment system such as this should be considered by ai:^ college 
or technical institute using it for customized training purposes. If the system is worthwhile, it 
win survive the scrutiXQr. 



Jerry W. Moormon is Assistant Professor in the Department of Occupational And 
Vocational Education. University of North Texas, Denton. Texas 7^03 and P. Anthoiqr Zeiss 
is President of Pueblo Community College, Pueblo, Colorado 81004. (Dr. Moormon was 
assistant to the President at Pueblo Community College when this study was conducted.) 
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Coxmnunlty College Journal for Research and Planning 
Volume 6 . Nuniber 2 

TOWARDS A NEW PERSPECTIVF ON COMMDNnY COLLEGE INVOLVEMENT TS 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



It is arguable that the community colleges have been involved in «x>noniic development 
activities from the time the doors opened. Certainly the two jrear technical college and 
t&i^hnical and occupational divisions of our Jimior and ccsnmunity oc^t^es have long had as 
titieir missions to provide a skilled labor force for enqtlqjrment in areas of locaL i^te, and 
r^onal need. Recent years have been a departure from the (»lgtnal concept of educational 
pn^rams and activities designed around bulled crafts trad^ and the quasi-i^prenUceshlp 
programs of the post-Woild War H era. However, today c<Hmmintty colleges are directfy 
involved in many diverse programs designed to foster econcanic development including: 
centers for . mall busine^ assistance and incubation; which serve as r^urces for local and 
regional planning and research, and information dissoninatlon: centers which offer office 
automation assistance: and produce customized training and retraining programs for 
business and industry: performance-based job contracting; and developing partnership 
programs with uiiiversitles and the private sector to provide advanced manufacturing 
technological assistance. The programs are as dlv«se as are the local needs. 

What economic and demographic forces and trends are pushing community collies into a 
more pro-active, direct role in economic development? Can we predict the lik^ impact of 
such forees and trends weU into the future? Understanding several of the more prominent 
forces and trends influencing economU: and demographic change will shed light upon the 
motivations of public and private sector decision ms^xs in turnip to onnmunlty c(dleges for 
leadership in economic development activities. Pt^esented here is the proposition that 
significant changes in the econoz^ are juxtaposed upon perhaps even greater changes in 
demography, with the cumulative effects </the whole being greater than the sum of the parts. 



Great changes have appeared in America demographically during the post-Vietnam era. 
The population is rapidly aging, the baby-boomers are now having famlhes. and the young 
adult population has a much larger presence of minorities, particularly Hispanlcs. The higher 
fertlU^ rates of America's minority populations portend a future acceleration of current 
trends. The two wage-earner family and the h^ rates of sln^e-parent heads of households 
participating in govenunent income-support programs are now est^lis^ed facts of American 
life. Several recent studies have indicated a slgiSflcant ii^rease in the mmiber of families at 
or below the poverty line since 1980. While a more indepth survey of current demt^phlc 
trends is bQrond the scope of this work, several key trends ^ould be considered. 

1 . America is Aging, hi 1980 there were four times the number of Americans reported by the 
Bureau of the Census as being over 80 as there were just a decade before. The trend is 
expected to accelerate signiflcantfy impacting the social security/income maintenance 
and medical delivery ^rstems, as the post WWn baby boomers who came of age in the 
1960's retire in the earfy years of the next century. Conversely^, at the turn of this century 
in 1900, it was estimated that about 10 workers supported w» retiree, m the early 1980's 
the ratio was about 5 or 6 to 1. and in the year 2005 it is estimated that the ratio win be 
under 3 to 1. 

2. America's minority populations are raoidhr grovying . 

One of ihose three wcHicers mentioned above will be a member <rf a minority group, with a 
50-50 chance that the person will be Black or Hispanic. It has been conservative^ 
estimated by demographers that by the year 2025, America's Hispanic population will be 
larger than the Black population. Other dranographers have estimated that the Hispanic- 
Americans will outnumber Blacks by the year 2005. some even before. The relatively 
higher fertility rates among America's minority populations as compared to the majori^ 
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white population, and the massive immigration of Hispanics to the United States 
mainland indicate a much larger presence of minorities within the adult work force. 



3. Sinfite-parcnta on welfare and two wsgg-camcr famfliw are rww commonplace* 

An estimated four million American &milies headed mc^tfy by single parents received 
income support from federal pr^rams in 1987. The two wage^amor iamify has produced 
the recent phencHnenon of late parenting. \sy working mothers who wait until their earfy 
or mid 30's to bear childrau diocKdng to pursue both lamify and carc^. 

^' About 85 percent of those will be in the woric foroe in the vear ^1 arc ahea^ adults, 
and most are aheadv at work because of the babv boom. As Dr. Pat Choate. Director of 
TRW Corporation's OIBce of Policy Analysis has noted, America "feces a reality for the 
next two decade that we are going to make it or break it with the peopte who are already at 
work. That has very real implicatiois for educatioiL Hie people who are going to be 
changing occupations thr^ times and Jobs six to seven times are the only worlssrs we are 
going to have. To face this great change, they must be retrained, reeducated,and retooled. 
Who's going to do that? That is the challenge for education and business. (Business and 
Higher Education, 1986). 

Some Implications of the Changes in Demc^raphy for Community CoU^es 

There are marjy. many possible implications for commimity coQ^e faculty and staff that 
follow from the brief presentation of demographic trends presented here. Child care, 
counseling, individualised learning pr(^rams for students possessing diverse learning 
backgroimds. student work, student outcomes and ass^snent, financial aid far part-time 
students, bilingual educational programs, soivices to improve the quaUty of life for seniors 
and increased knowledge of the groi^ng Hispanic population are Just some of the more obvious 
and important implicatioi:^ Some of the more prominent don^jgraphic implications include: 

1. Child Care. These services win become increasingly more essential if workir.g women 
are to have full access to postsecondaiy education. Between 1970 and 1982 the number of 
women aged 25 to 29 enrolled in coH^e n}se 249 pocod. while the ntmiber of wcmien aged 
30 to 34 increased by 3 14 percent, according to Hden Blank, director of child care for the 
Children's Defense Fund (Greene. 1985). Ctnrrently no programs exist within the federal 
Higher Education Act to directfy support chUd care. Only 1.800 of America's six million 
emplcgrers provide on stte child care, or empk^iee benefits to finance such care. fBusltiess 
and Higher Education. 1986). Providing child care, especially m the evening. wlU be 
critical if women and working parents are to full^ participate in adult basic education, 
G.E.D., bilingual education, and developm^ital studies programs. 

2. An operationalhf broader definition of student services at communitv colleges. Student 
^xvices will take on a role of increased importance at community. Junior,and technical 
colleges. New student populations whose families posses little knowledge of the 
altogether too complex student financial aid. adm^sions, and transfer processes 
desperatefy^ need and deserve expanded counseling service. Programs that train 
community college student service professionals— traditionally graduate academic 
programs in higher education-will need to incorporate a broader operational role of 
studenl services in the curriculum, with a strong practice -based orientation. 

3. Peer review of student services. Over and above the traatlonal accreditation process, 
atudent service professionals at two year colleges would likely benefit from 
professionalized peer review by their colleagues to improve and extend the quality of 
services. 

4. ■Un<totanding the cKverse Hfepa^ student popwtetlon. untu idso there was great 

controversy regardlxig an actual definition what coni^tuted Tiispanic origin'' from the 
Bureau of Census. Now it is cl^r that America's fastest growing ethnic group has great 
diversity among and between the three laigest subgroups (Mexicans. Cubans,and Puerto 
Ricmns) that toother comprise the vast majority of the Hispanic-American population. 
Faculty and sfjiff can better serve these new students if sensitize to the social, economic, 
political and culttmd context of the Hispanic experience in American life. Particularly 
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important If racial and ethnic stereot3fpes are to be avoided, is the respect for and 
nurturing of the strong work ethic held by Latinos. 

5. Enhanced opportunme^ for student woric. The ctm^ilexity of the student aid forms has 
been shown to pose a barrier to students from families possessing deficiencies in the 
writing and speaking of English. Nearly three-quarters of Hispanics enrolled in U.S. 
higher education are found In community coU^e^ Gimi the abysmaify low rat^ of 
transfer for mtooritles and the proven effectiveness of student work as a retention 
technique, community colleges should work with the private sector to promote student 
assistance as a vehicle of college ilnance and overall woiker pxoductivJ^. 

6. Commwuty configes shoyld retain their hMortc commtent to tow tmtton . Guaranteed 
tuition plans will not likely provide the needed assistance to students from poorer 
families desirous of the better future a college education brings. Low tuition is still the 
most eflfecttve form of student aid ever d^lred. Low tuition is color-blind and universally 
understood as the clear commitment on the part of the state towards access to 
postsecondary opportimities, and cost little or nothing to administer. 

Motivation for Community College Involvement in Economic Development 

In recent ye^re the term "eamomic development" has become as much of a buzznvord in 
higher education circles as the terms "outcome ass^sment" and "critical thini^ng skills." 
Whether the term is rel^ated to the scrap heap of educational Jargon or not (remember zero- 
based budgeting and manag«nent-by-obJectives?), the concept of more direct Invohrcment of 
administrations and faculty of institutions of higher education In ecoxKmiic dev^opment has 
Important philosophical and practteal implications, particularly for community colleges. 
Understanding the motivation on the part of policy makers in the public and private ser^tors 
for this mcreased involvement wlH assist community college faculty and staff In defining 
thcjT roIe(s). and enhancing appreciation nf the philosophical and practical problems raised 
by a more direct Involvement in economic developm^ acttviti^ 

A more direct role for commimlty colleges was clearly envisioned by Cong]:^sman Teny 
L. Bruce (D-nUnois). Key sections of Bruce's 1985 l^lslatlon, the National Higher Education 
and Economic Development Act, were written toto the reauthorized H^er Education Act of 
1986 under the new Me XI " Partnerships for E<»nomic Development and Urban Conmnmity 
Service." While no monies were appropriated In 1986 due in large measure to the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings Emeigency Deficit Reduction Act. the C<mgr^onal findings and purpose 
make clear the kind of e^cpanded role federal policy leaders sec for institutions of higher 
education. Federal policy makers see a much more active role for institutions of higher 
education in economic development Hils enthusiaan extends to state and local officials as 
wdL In fact few collie presidents today are chosen without maldng at least some reference to 
the promotion of area and regional ecoxiomic development. 

Case Studies of Institutional Effectiveness 

This part of the study will explore three different modeb of community college 
Involvement m economic development activities. In reality, there are a great many more 
models of successful community college involvement In economic development; however 
space does not permit a discussion of ^ the many excellent programs now In exlst«ice fihe 
program at Pueblo was reviewed In the last issue of the journal). Clearly the efforts are as 
varied as are the needs of the regions the 3,300 institutions serve, the divers^ is thereby the 
definition given the community-based mission of these institutions. The information 
describing me models pr^ented was obtained from three souzces-(l} presentations by ofildals 
of the institutions at regional and national meetii^, (2J technical reports, brochures, 
institutional audits, and {3} personal interviews and other information suppu«3 by the col^e. 
The models discussed here were dios«m because together they reflect diversity of efforts, and in 
no way i^ould it be concluded that Jtiese are the onfy general modds of community college 
effectiveness In economic developmeut. 
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The Izjstitute for Bu^ness and Industry 
Lake Michigan College 



The case of Lake Michigan Collf^e represents what a nixal-based community cfdl^e can 
do to provide important, critically needed programs and senrices to positively a^ect the 
economic development of its service region. Well into the mid-1980s, the Benton Harbor 
n^on, located in the tip of southw^ Mtehigan, wm sufiferiog from the lix^ering effects the 
deep recession of 1980-82. In the summer of 1984 unempl^ment was still in double digits, 
while the College's full-time enrollment had declined by 20 percent between 1981 and 1983. 
and part-time enrollment remained static. In short, the service area of this rural area of 
150.000 people was in a state of economic disruption, as the two major s^orial soun^es of 
income— heavy industrial manufacturing and agriculture-were in decline if not coHai^. 

Uke mat^ rural areas around the coimtiy. poor market conditions produced in part by 
large trade imbalance and budget deficits had created a depressed agricultural sector. The 
Berrien Coimty area has a veiy long growing ^ason. and traditional^ the area's producti^ty 
has been second only to CaUfomia {27 fruits and v^etables are regular^ grown locally). 
Additional, the heavy industrial manufacturing sector was in decline. Frim^lfy a provider 
support machineiy and parts for the auto industxy. the art:^ was wradced by the ^ocks and 
after shocks of the closings of three major plants owned by Clark E^quipment Company, 
Whirlpool Corporation, and Sheller Globe Corporation that together empl(syed about 3.000 
workers. These high-paying imion Jobs traditionalfy paid in excess of $12.00 per hour, thus 
the closing of these plants between 1980 and 1982 had a dramatically negative ripple ^ect on 
the rest ofthe r^ion'ii econcox^. 

By June of 19'i7. however, this situation had dramatical^ improved. Unemployment was 
down to 7.2 perc»3t. a rate high^ than local leadexs preferred, but far better than the double 
digit rates ctf 1984 and 1985. Cfosings of heavy industrial manu^turing plants had stopped, 
and the downtown of the aty Benton Harbor, population of 16.000. which had been likened 
to that of a ^ost town Just a few years bdbre. was lowing signs of new Ufe. While it is clear 
that external forces pl^ed an important role in ttmiing the situation around, what the local 
commimlty did for itself to stabilize the industrial base and dtversify^ its small business sector 
is a modd for other areas of the nation. 

The Institute for Business and Industiy (IBI) at Lake Michigan College played a vital 
leadership role in local economic development efforts, demonstrating what a community 
college can do to support industrial retention and small business development. The b<stitute 

created in October 1984 to provide cu^omized training to business and industxy on a scale 
unknown to rural southwest Mich^an. The Institute, as a separate department ofthe College, 
was charged with the responsibility to bring a central focus to institutional efforts to help 
busing funcUon «n a more productive maimer. The initial genesis of IBI was to provide 
customized trainirg In statistical process control to the 30 small and middle-sized die-cast 
plants in the Benin County area. Customized training programs in group decision-making 
and related managunent techniques were soon added, as was the servicing of training needs of 
public sector organizations. 

The program was an immediate success, as figures show. By March 1986, after Just 14 
months of operation, IBI hid provided customized training to over 3.500 managers, 
supervisors, and opemtors. By Jtme 1987, a total of 4.500 individuals in the private and public 
sectors had been served. By June 30. 1987. the end of the institutional fiscal year. IBI 
customl2^ training pn^rams had generated revenues of about $1,100,000. Expenses were 
about $480,000. divided between administration (including rent, phone, and salaries— 
$100,000). indirect costs paid to the collie ($150.noO). and the cost of the a(^uiu^ trainers: 
salaries and travel ($230,000). Of the neaz^$l.K DO in generated revexme. ^50.000 or 90 
percent was doived frcan private industxy sources, (tnd the mnainlng 10 ptscent fitmi public 
grant source including JTPA. U.S. Departments of Labor. Conmierce, and Education, and the 
state of Michigan's Business and Industrial Training Program. Thus,, over half of a million 
dollars was turned over to the general revenue fund of the institution as a return on Lake 
Michigan College's investment into IBI. with $177,000 more to follow two years later in 
ftxndlng formula adjustments from the Michigan Conmiunity CoU^e Board for credits 
generated through IBI programs for which continuing education credits were earned. 

so 
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Currently, rm provides the followii^ programs and services: 

(X) custom!^ training pn^rasns gear^ to iq)eclfic business and industry needs. 
Including the development of company-specific generic modules, individualized 
curricula, and heavy use of videotapix^. 

(2) the deliveiy of on and off campus training for managers, supervisors, and 
operators. 

(3) consultlve assistance for private and public sector agenda and organizations. 

(4) special needs projects for companies and governmental agencies. 

(5) grant writing assistance, including the acquisition of funds for client training. 

(6) staff training/professional development training for other educational institutions 
and school ^^ems. 

t7) small business assistance, including assistance in the development of marlceting 
plans and loan packages. 

The development of a customized training pn^ram b^ms with an in depth assessment of 
needs. On-site task analyses, various survey instruments, management/supervisory 
quesUonalres, and assessment testing are an part of the effort. Upon determining training 
xieeds, sp«^c strat^es to accomplish the training are undertaken. Hie center director noted 
ttat many times bu^nesses do not know what their n^s are, because they have not addressed 
this key issue. CSenerlc training modules customized to the specialized needs of the firm are 
th^ developed in such a way that, with dlght modlftiatlois. thQr can be vtscd by the firm itself 
to develop further tralnlr^updatiag programs. And because the models introduced axt In 
most cases computerized, continuing education credits for many of the training courses 
becarne possible. Customer satisfaction was enhanced l>y the IrK^slon of the management and 
w<^ fon» in the needs assessment proce^. An extensive cdU«;tton of prc-pacAaged seminars 
and workshops have been developed over time covering broad topic areas such as 
Commimicatlons, MoUvation and Influence. General Management. Marketing, Sales, 
Computer Usage and many others. Specific pn^ram choices under the broad topic of 
Conmiunlcatlon includes such topic areas as: What is Communications. Assertive 
CMnmunications. listening, and The TVust Climate. Basically, 3 of the 5 membeis of the IBI 
fuD-tlme staff perform curriculum/training program writing, one handles filial operations 
and management, and the fifth person manages the office. 

At a most provocative session of the 1986 Annual Convention of the American 
Association of Community and Junior CoUeges, Mr. William J. Baker, the first Director of IBI. 
presented compelling data supporting his belief that community collies have a crltlcalhr 
important role to play In providing tratoing programs and services to business and industry, 
^cording to estimates of the National Association of Vocational Elducatlonal Tratoers 
(NAV^, In 1984 the private sector spent about $200 bUlion on employee training, of which a 
third, or $67 billion was obtained outside the firm. In 19fi5 NAVETT estimates the private sector 
would spend about $600 billion annually, going outside the firm to obtain about $220 binion 
worth of training programs and services. Thus, the need for private sector industries to seek 
training services In our increasingly specialized, technologically-oriented society is growing, 
and the trend of private businesses going outside of the firm to obtain such tratoing is hk^ to 
grow. This provides a tremendous opportunity for two year ctrfl^es to provide quality training 
for thot e who need it ^ 

Unquestionabfy, IBI has had a dramatic impact on tlie Institution, internally and 
cjctcmalty. Estemalfy, IBI generated more positive publicity far Lake Mich^pm CoU^e "than 
aU other programs put together." said one college offteiaL In addition to buildlr cjo^Ilcnt 
relatior4S with the tocal business community, good relations with the a^rteultural sector have 
been developed as IBI tailored training development programs to improve local farm 
management practices. Collegia] rdations with the Michigan State Departments of Comn^n^ 
and Labor, and the State ^>ard of Edtscation have developed, as a rather unusual relationship 
with Job Partnership Training Act (JTPA) officials. Training programs under JfPA in the 
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Berrien County area primarily are d^roted to on-the-job tratmng. tbus mrs custom-sized 
training prc^ranm In a sen^ are in ccnn{Kstition with JTPA, with 161 often advising piivate 
firms now to best deploy JTPA monies. Additional^, the Michigan Department of Small 
Busing and Indtastrial 'draining works with IBI ofi^alte on a m^ithly basis, and has had 
Lake Michig^si CoH^e ofikUals eiq^lain IBI to other Michigan community collies. 

Intexnally. IBI has ateo had a ^nmg impact hiilialfy many faculty, es{^cialfy those in 
the technical education programs, were waiy of IBI. Concerns were voiced over Uie hiring of 8 
new adjunct trainers as^ 22 part-ttoe trainers ai^ the unr^rlcted ability of IBI to go outside 
the to ddt^rer custonU^ed training programs, some of which with ^i^t modification 

would bi^ome eligible for continuing education credit While ever incr^i^ng sums ti[ mcmey 
were deUtrered mm IBi programs to the (^nege General Revrame Fund, these monies did not 
dlr^^ affect axul tou^ iiu^-time working &culty. An internal marketing plan was therefore 
Initiated to address what was termed a general nalsunderstanding of IBTs mission, as many 
faculty were concerned that IBrs tail was wagging the dc^. Ten percent of the return on 
Investment from any IBI training program involving Lake Michigan College faculty was 
n^umed directly to member^ department for use by the department 

Ihe College has reeled four ms(]or benefit from IBI, in addition to the $500,000 
contribution to the budget First, faculty in aU areas, from English to Histoiy to the technical 
ar^ participating as trainers are able to get a flas^ for current pnrct&^es in the private sector. 
S(»Kmd, technics division faculty are able to r»',eive a more direct pipeline of information 
tfgardtng current troids m equipment and technology that can be translated into curriculum 
improvements. Third, the aforementioned departmental incentives are used however the 
£Mmlty of the participating department see fit (mostly for travel or eqiUpment). Foinrth, there 
is the bendtit ^the ^ulpment purchased as part of the contracted training that are re^dually 
lefi: over after program completl<m. Basically, the ceotiir had the video capabiUty of a small 
television station, with facilitt^ available to the institution. 

Reflecting upon the program and Implications from its success the Director of IBI offered 
severiU observations. The impact of the training prc^rams on emplQyer-en:^>loyee relations 
has bv^n significant. Quality circle team buildhig, and c^er coll^ial work place concepts 
borrow.<»i from the Japanese have been int(^t«i into the training programs. 

The estimates of functional illiteracy among adult workers are as high as 35 percent in 
this rural cmxviy, Hivse woricers can be taught through telev^on. People are so accustomed to 
viewing television that videotape has become an essential part of the training programs as a 
very real training device, especially for individuals who possess reading levels well below what 
is viewed as normal and appropriate for college students. A new thrust is the promotion of 
small business assistance: if the Institute for Busing and Industry is as successful in that 
area as it has been with custcmsissed trainii^. the economic future of Benton Harbor is going to 
be bright. Clearly, this case study ^ows that a rural-ba^ community college can make a 
ptx^ttve impact on the econon^ of its ^rvice r^^cm. 

Partnerships; The Bevill Center For Advanced Technology 
Gadsden State Community College 

To a large extent, northeast Alabama is a microcosm of the entire nation and, 
consequentfy, faces the same diaUenges and opportuxutles as the entire nation. The Gadsden 
area represents the industrial center for the eleven county northeast Alabama area. According 
to University of Alabama studio, Gadsden and ^owah counties are home for over 140 
manufacturing companies, more than 2,000 cimimercial busin^ses. and a civilian woric force 
for more than 10,000 people. The area unemployment rate, which reached 20 percent in 1982. 
stood at 13.8% in 1985. Thus, the area is stm deaUng with lingering effects of the 19^-82 
n^^ession. combtoed with record budget and trade deficits that make American-produced 
manufocturers non-competitive internationally. 

hi late 1^. leccgnimgthat the industrial base of the area was threaterted by even higher 
unemployment. Mayor Stev^ Means appointed a 'Blue Ribbon" commission to study tht. 
economy potemial of the City of Gadsdoi and Etowah County. The Commi^n was charged 
with the responsibility of developing "a tm^led approach to successful econcmUc development" 
In conducting its woik, the Gadsden Economic Developonent Commission attempted to assess 
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the stxcngths and wealm^ses of the Gadsden area. Including: a^raflablUty of resouxces: local 
tax base: industrial recruitment efforts: strength and needs of existing industxy: quality and 
neetls <rf education/Job training, health service, tourism, and labor relations: sources of 
funding for economic development: and quality life issues. In all, the Commission 
addrrased cont^ms, problems, and oppoxtunities in 13 different areas and, fdlowing extensive 
deliberations cat^rized more than 30 specific action items into general r^Ktmmaidatlons. 

hi r^onse to the recommendations of the Gadsden Ec^momlc Devreloimient Commission, 
the Bevill Center for Advanced Manufacturing Technology was established to provide a focal 
point for job training and research, to allow for the trailer of the latest in manufecturing 
technology to industries in northeast Alabama to foster a positive climate for industrial 
retention and industrial recruitment. The Bevfll Center has a nine manber board of Directors, 
with three representatives each from the City of Gadsden, The Unlversify of Alabama, and 
Gadsden State Community CoU^e, the area's local community college. Through this 
partnership the Bevill Center serv^ as a focal point to northeast Alabama for the economic 
and industrial development acttviU^ of each sponsor. The objectives of the BevlU center are: 

- To enhance the skills of Gadsden State Dmmmnity College ^dents in indui^rlal and 
plant maintenance technology, mechanical and dvil engmeering, electronics axiC 
industrial electricity, machine technology, and tmnagement science and business 
operations: 

- To provide techndogteal compet«ice and teaching skfUs for faculties at community, 
Jimlor, and technical coU^es throughout the State of Alabama: 

- To train. In conjunction with the Alabama Industrial Development Training Program, 
emplc^rees of Industries in northeast Alabama in a •'^te-of-the -art** educational 
laboratory; 

- To provide employees of northeast Alabama indiistrles with skill competencies in 
manufacturing technology: 

- To train and retniin unsmplcyed workers in selected fields of manufacturing 
technology and business opemtKms: 

- To develop research focused on industrial needs and design applications through 
sponsored research projects: 

- To establish and maintain data on Industris^' needs and "state -of-the-art" equipment 
and concepts Important to international mJustrlal competitiveness: 

- To conduct feasflsiuty studies and researdi on new designs, new products, market 
opportuxuties, and concept implementation for todustries in northeast Alabama: 

~ To assist industry In the identlHcation of needs and problems: 

- To develop individually tailored training and f ^search programs, both basic and 
applied, for Industries being recruited to northeast Alabama: 

- To assist In industrial and business expansion by applying technologies developed at 
The University of Alabama; and 

- To serve as a clearln^ouse for the rapid exchange of ideas and personnel between 
industxy. education, and labor. 

The Bevill Center of Advanced Manu&cturlng Technology is conceptually modeled alter 
exsnplaiy programs such as The Center of Productivity, Innovation, and Technology at 
Chattanooga State Community CoU^e CTemiessee}. and efforts underway at Mfiwaukee area 
Technology Collie and l^ftoneapolls Community College. The Bevill Center is designed to 
train workers in state*of-the-art industrial technd(^. using ccnputers to both d^lgn parts 
and to control the machines that make them. Work at the Center win focus ta four coe areas: 
computer-aided d^^, which students wlH use to design machme parts: computer numeric 
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control In «^iich computer progran^ are used to direct sophisticated metahvorking machines: 
robotics: and ^lutomated inspection. 

Organizational^, the Director of the Bevill Center reports to a nine member Board of 
DirK:tQrs. Hiere are 8 iuU time staff, including instructors for the CAD/CAM Laboratoxy. the 
Computerized Ntmierical Control Laboratory, the Assembly Laboratury; a Research 
Coordinator: and a txidning Coordinator, as weH as two secretaries. Gadsden State 
Community College (GSCC) renovated a buHdisig on the campus fo:r the Center's use as an in- 
kind contribution, the pn^«:t's basic escpaases. eioduding equQiment. were about $1.5 million 
tfff the first three years of operation, which was paid 1^ the dty of Gadsden ($450,000), the 
Unhrersity of Alabama ($450,000) GSCC (about $300,000. Including In-kind contributions), 
and industrial partlc^tion and Job Partner^p Training Act paxtidtoation (about $300,000). 
A large grant of $1.3 million was secured from the Tennessee Vanity Authority which was 
devoted almost entix^ to capital equipment, because the sub^qntial contributions of the 
three partners covered basic operating expenses. The center director noted that, "the 
cooperative elTorts of these three entitles wiH give the area a manufacturing technology center 
lil« no other in the countxy*" 

The primary roHes of each of the partners is: (1) GSCC will play the leading role in 
providing customized training and retrsdining programs, as wen as coursework leading to the 
associate's degree in new high technology programs, including electrical engineering 
technology (with specializations in industrial electronics and robotics); mechanical 
en^neering (CAD/CAM): dectrical technical/automated manufacturing, and machine shop 
technology/advanced manufacturing technology: (2) The University of Alabama will take the 
lead in providing r^earch support, &plementing new engineering design systems or plans at a 
given industrial site, fleidbili^ studies, cost savings studies, and other research supiKul v^ere 
needed, employing where possible a team approach; &) The City of Gadsden wiU be responsible 
for Identifying the needs existing mdu^iy: survQring problans and needs: developing an on- 
golng needs asse^ment and response program Including data network maintenance; and 
developing plans supporting the recruitment of new business and expansion of existing 
businesses in the Gadsden area. The Univer^ thus plays a support role. o0ering more 
specialized training programs that go beyond the resources of GSCC, and a lead role in 
devdopmg partnerships tor major research projects . 

The Research Coordinator for the pn^ed stat^ that a national model is bdng developed 
here. 1^ bringing t<^ether two levels of educational institutions and two levels of the work 
force. The Bevill Center is developing partnerships of a difiTerent kind, with potential national 
significance. Traditionally, postsecondaiy vocational training has focusert on training 
students to become technicians, competent with veiy specialized machineiy. At the same time, 
engm^ring colleges at universities have trained pn^i^ional engineers to tmderstand broad, 
general concepts about how a ^op floor operates. Both think the other's perspective is wrong. 
At The Bcvin Center an effort is t>eing made to meige two divergent theories of education and 
training. Additional^ by involving both t&:hnicians and engineering/business profe^onals 
in the field, woridng together helps to bridge the gap between the ns^eerlng ^st^ns that are 
deseed at one level and carried out at another. For example, enginming students can spend 
summers at the Bevill Center, working with university faculty, technical instructors from the 
commtmity college, professional en^eers from the field, as well as students training to 
become technicians attending GSCC. The center does more than matching courses. It matches 
concepts. 

The Director of Economic and Comniunity Affairs at The University of Alabama, and a 
member of The Bevill Center Board of Directors, noted the important focus the Center can 
bring to the community regarding technology. Other educational institutions from 
kmdergarten through graduate school have the opportunity to become more familiar with 
technology and how it impacts on their lives. If this high technology training center can 
Revitalize Gadsden's Sndustrtal base, it wiU like^ prove to be a model Ibr the entire state, for 
Alabama is the most heavily tadustriali- ^ state in the Deep South. 

The expanded enphasis on economic development is reflected by the creation of the new 
OfiSce of Economic Developmoit. rn cooperation with the Gadsden/Etowah County Industrial 
Development Author!^, a comprehensive survey of business and industry needs has been 
competed, and training programs are now underway. All of the GSCC ofikials Interviewed in 




preparation for this article have indited that the process has not always t^een ea^. While 
The Bevill Center Board may need slight changes, to add additional community and 
business/indttstxy membership^ the President of QSCC, stat»i that the Board has wt^ked wen 
as a modon to c(snhine the three ec^t^ to decide stsch Issues as stafilng. funds management, 
and the lila. The BcvOX Center shows how a comnmnity cdQ^ can assume leadership in 
economic development by playing a vital role in attractLag new industries and supporting 
retention of the industrial base, and by providing exposure to new techniques to improve 
producti^'ity. 



As America b^ins to deal with its nm^ve htmian r^urce devetopcnent problem. poUcy 
matofs at the local, state, and federal lev^ are likely to turn to community colleges. The 
community col^e repr^oits a delivexy system that fs alreac^in j^ce. one that can be used to 
turn the unemployed, the adult illiterates, and the sin^e won»m hiding fomilies on welfare, 
and others into contributing menibcrs of the society. Given the feet that most <rf the money for 
Job training, welfare, child care, and adult UliteraQr com^ fiom the federal government to the 
^tes to be administered, it is useful to examine the Ftrformance-Based Contracting (PBC) 
alxeacfy in place at noridaCcmmmnity College at Jadcsonvine. This model, with its emphasis 
on accountability and flexibility, is in all lil^lihood a precursor of what the future statewide 
flow throu^ Job training will look like when adminlstcTKl at the local level. 

To understand exactfy what perfonnance-ba^ omtracting is. a dibstinction must be made 
between "grants" and "performance omtracts." Webster's dk^tonary define a grant as "give." 
perform as "accompUsh." and contract as "agree or ao^t" Literally a grant awards dollars to 
adueve specific objectives within a ghren program finamewcnrk. A performance contract on the 
other hand is a legal agreement to complete a specific d^ecttve. or a group of objectives -or 
products~for whk^h a d^ignated fee will be paid. Grant budgets are develop^ and ptesented in 
terms of line item ex^nssss required to accon^lish total ob|«5tives, with overall p«formance 
measures as opposed to the deUvexy specific products. Grant dollars are awarded at the 
project's start, or in increments ditring the life of the project, and any unspent dollars are 
usually returned to the ftmding source. Only indirect costs and expense support exists in the 
grant award. 

Alternatively, funding for performance based contracts is tied directly to the production 
and deUvery of specific products. The contractor (in this case FCCJ) develops the 
spedflcations under which the product is developed and then delivered. Tliis estimate of fees 
due" is us«i to negotiate cost with the funding agent (perlu^ the Flortda State Private Industiy 
Council, the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, or the U.S. SmaU Business 
Administration, to name a few agents). The funding agent then sets a cost cap Tover this we 
win not go"J for the delivered product and then p^ the fees as the products ar« delivered, 
acx^ording to the agreed-upon contractual specifications. It is the contractor that specifies the 
level of cost to be incurred in the delivery of the required product; in some cases revenue is 
aoaiaed and m a in tai ne d by the contractor (FCCJ). These doHars are not subject to the tiaagft 
iTUideltncs developed bv other tvoes of funded programs, and mav he used however the 
contractor fPCCJI sees fit. These funds are not tied to operations funding or anything else. As 
FCCJ publications note, "performa^ice contracting follows the traditional American free 
enterprise model whereby the college competes on the open market to prot uce a specific 
product for a specific fee." 

Funding awarded through PBC can be utilized in a variety of ways that might lead to the 
development and delivery of the final products ot outputs. While a sp^^c training program 
mi^t include couxse instruction and training on certata types of equipment, the^ contracted 
activities wlU affect tuition receipts and FTS^ count, as well as equipment purchase or 
maintenance: it is only the cost of producing the product that is negotiated and coi^cted. 

Thus, there is a level of risk in PBC's and this risk has affected the operations, 
management, and organization of PBSs at FCCJ. the Vice-President for InsUtuUonal 
Advancement, stated that when FCCJ first got into the !TO business in ear^ 1985. a member of 
his resoiuce development office staff would write the PBC, and upon reaching a n^otiated 
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agreement. responsiblUUes for administration would be fulfilled by the various deans of the 
ittsi^tton. Problems soon arose, however, because of the misunden^anding on the part of the 
deans ^ the fimdamental differences betweim PBC's and grants, the Deans tended to spend 
money/profits from a budget pen^et^ive just like thQr would a grant, yet the actual mon^r was 
not paid tsy the fimdhig agency until the deliverables were rccei«ed. In caxly 1986 the collie 
had o\rer 10 different pr^ects in operation, and each project might employ a different 
placement counselor, a different recruitment officer, and be ac&oinistered by different units 
within a large urban commimity collie. Thus, monitorix^ and financial controls were 
problems. The Director noted that you can loose money on PBC if 3rou're not careful. He 
emphasized the funding agencies pay up only when pn^ects are done. 

The projects themselves are quite varied, yet all deal with various aspects of human 
resource development. For example. proJ«:t titl^ include Computer Programmer Training for 
the Severe^ Disabled. Clerical/Word Processing Training for Unemployed Women and 
Disabled Persons. Child Care Training Program, and ChaUenge: Health and RehablUtatlve 
Services, and Displaced Homemaker Itainlng. Funding sources within a given project vary as 
well, and might include dollars from Goodwill Industries, the Florida State Departments of 
Labor. VocaUonal RehabilitaUon. Private Industry CouncU, Health and Rehabilitative 
Services, and various federal souxx^. AH projects are sulmittt^ and appro^ hy the FCCJ 
Board of Trusts, and usua% indude sl^Hficant in>kind contributions from the institution 
bvhich could be derived from FTE generated by the project enroUees). Thus the need for 
coordination and specialization in administering the PBCs is obvious. Under the new 
structure the same office is r^ponsive for coordinating job placement for all nine contracts in 
operation, and for recruitment/ intake. Thus, the projects now support each other, both in 
t^ms of p^ple and dollar resources. 

In Jufy of 1987, the orgsmization of performance-based contracts at the collie was 
changed to streamline the administration monitoring processes. The Director of 
Development and Operattons of Performance C * ^t'i3ig noted that a major problem was that 
aU of he hard money people in the acadonic 6b> jos of the college had no incmtives to run 
the PBCs efficiently, since they would be paid anyv. ,y. For example, assume that a PBC paid 
$220,000 for giving 1.600 hi^ school dropouts the G.E.D. test. If the administration treated 
the PBC like a grant, a large percentage of the PBC might be spent before delivery of the product 
(records showing 1.600 not 1,200 or 1,000 or 1.599 students took the CED test} creating an 
administrative nightmare. With one office totally in charge, administrative controls and 
incentives are present, and operations are made more efficient. 

Under the new structure, the Director of Development and Operations for Performance 
Contracting reports directfy to the V.P. for Institutional Advancement, with direct access to the 
President. Responsibilities include: establishing policies and procedures, proposal 
development and presentation, contract negotiation, authorization of budgets and personnel 
to perform the contract, representation of the collie on issues related to PBCs to the Florida 
Legislature, funding agencies, and other interested parties, overall supervision of an PBCs and 
related grants, and evaluation of performance contracting structure. Under the Director are 
four positions: the Contract Compliance Officer, who collects data and monitora performance 
by the unit/coU^e prior to the final billing by the FCCJ finance office to t^ - '^mding ag/sncyi a 
Contracts Operations Offilcer. who directs coordination betwc«i the projects, and helps new 
projects mesh in with existing operations: a R^ruitment/Intake Officer to handle student 
recruitment/participant Intake, eligibility, determination, student orientation, placement 
and test coordination: and a Job Placement Officer to handle cotmsehn^ p- c-employment 
readiness training, job development and follow-up. and documentation. The Contract 
Operations Officer also handles all employee training, a problem that grew larger as PBC grew 
at the institution. 

The benefits of involvement in PBC's are obviout Now. FCCJ is an active player in 
providlrig critically needed training programs for the moi^ historicany underserved at a profit 
to the college general revenue furul. Presently 9 projects are in operation, v^th 35 people 
Involved deUveitog the training, and only 5 of the 35 are funded on regular hard money as 
college instructora. In the fiscal year ending in June, 1986, PBC returned over $105,000 in 
unrestricted dollara to the college, from $1.48 million worth of contracts. This does not take 
into account the indirect costs generated (19.9 pesx^t of all direct costs on funded PBCs), as 
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wdl as the equipment available to the instltutton at the completion of the various contracts 
period. 

Perhaps the greater beneflt is the ability PBC offers to enable the college to serve 
historically disadvantaged and excluded citizens. Hie coUep with its new streamlined 
oiganization can quicldy and directly me^ training ne^ throu^ private and public funding 
agencies. The future here is excellesit,** said the Director, addixsg, "now I'm a salesman sellixig 
a product, and I insure quaUty.** The ^^ce-Pr^dent for In^ttuttonal Advaru^moit added that 
the coU^e is a hey pisy&c in local economic developmeat, The prc^rams we have are offered at 
Florida Correctional Facilities, at 157 companies through state-funded private industry 
training programs, and to 2.000 child care providers throughout Florida. The college is an 
active player now. and that is rewarding. 

The ^^exi^ng Role of Community C^Iefes In Ecimomlc Development 

It is clear that the primary ztde ctf community collies will not be that (tf direct products 
and processes research. This wHl likely renmln the rme of the research tmlverslty, with its 
stronger research capability and base. Additionally, community coll^^ mu^ make sure that 
the human resource development/training programs and services mey provide do not take 
sides on the all bnportant issue f^]cto s«ninty. Prc^grams snxh as ivlakii^ Unions Nece^axy" 
^ould be avoided because, while attractive to seU to small business management, they can 
create long-term ^rker aUenatlon and mistrust betw^n the work force and the commtmlty 
college. A repeat of the traditional mistrust that exists between oiganized L'bor and labor 
relatlorjs researchers at American colleges and university pre^nt during the pc»t-World War 
II period need not be repeated in the post-Vietnam era. Further, community colleges as 
community-based institutions ^ould not favor one s^ment of the a»nmunity over another. 

The emetging role of community a>ll^es as k^ players in economic devdiopment seems 
to serve £^ 

(1) a community resource by providing human resource developmmt and 
training, especially to businesses with 500 and fewer emplc^ees. 

(2) a community resource for econcHnlc development planning, 

(3} a community resource to collect, analyze, and distribute information on 
local, social, ctiltural. and economic trends. 

(4) promoters of entrepreneurship within the traditional postsecondary 
vocational/occupational curriculum 

(5) a pool of community resources to assist in the incubation and succeos of 
new and existing small business. 

(6) a community resource to assist in Industrial retention through the 
promotion pocked information regarding new industrial processes and 
technologies, 

(7) a helping agent with any organization or agency whose basic goals- the 
promotion of the quali ty of life throu^ enhanced participation in 
economic. sr;clal. and cultural life— are shared. 

(9 helping agents willing to innovate and take risks to stimulate community 
growth and economic development. 

Economic development is clearly not going to be another passing fad. The massive huiran 
resoiuxje development/training diallenges facing the United States today demand attention. 
For example, estimates of adult illiteracy range from 25 to 50 million Americans. 
Empl{Qrm«it training and tnmsitlonal child care and medical assistance programs have been 
devised in a most haphazard fashion. Given their open-door, community-based orientation, 
community colleges must become more active In the policy making pre jcss, cspecialhr at the 
federal and state levels. Many of the programs presently under consideration will be federally 
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supported and state administered— the consideration for c<mmiunity colleges is whether or 
not the flow-through Incentives will pass all the way back to the institutions, since they are 
not limited by trying to achieve a higher-level of Camegtc Commission Institutional status, 
and do not have pre>dispositions about delivering developmental learning servtees. With 
community collies in 433 of the 435 congressional dlstrtets. active invohrement in human 
resource policy development will help federal policy makers recognize the reality that an 
extensive deliv^iy s^em is ahea^ in place, and reacfy and willing to ^rve the nation. 
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CURBENT ISSUES XN COMBflJNTXT COLLEGE RESEARCH 



This section of the journal will focus on three veiy dlfiferent concerns which should be of 
much Interest to community college re^archers and administrators. Hie first article by Janls 
Cox Coffey (a regular contributor to the Journal) on a Statewide Management InformaUon 
System for California Community College focus» on concerns about the use of the new MIS 
system as a tool for accoimtabHity measures and ^ared govmiance or a computoized means 
to^tc level control. The second artldc by tliicfyBers describes a cooperative effort by a group 
of remedial educators to implement a theoretical^ sound process for coll«:ting and anatyzing 
data on their program. While the data in the article are somewhat dated the jBndlngs will 
provide r^earchers with meaningful expectations for implementing district or state wide 
developmental education evaluation prefects. 

The third article in this series ^ by George Flndlen (also a recent contributor to the Journal) 
who has developed a computerized ^tem for making catalc^ changes. The intern win also 
serve as a quick reference for questions such as prerequisites for specific courses, courses with 
variable credit, and courses with labs and lab fees. 

The three articles are very different in nature and provide excellent resources for those 
sometimes hard to come by an^^werst. 

MIS IN CALIFORNIA COMa«DNITY COLLEGES: SHAR£^ GOVERNANCE OR STATE CONTROL? 

Jams Cox Cc^ey and William B. Hamre 



Mrs. Data element dictlonartes. Data tape submission time frame. These phrases, 
familiar to data processing directors but until recaitty almost unknown to the majority of 
community college leaders and administrators, herald the beginning of a new era in 
California's community colleges. Hie advent of the new Management InformaUon System 
(MIS) at the State ChanceDor's OfiQce raises both the hlgh^ expectations and the worst feais of 
mai^ at both the State and local levels. Tlie h^ expectations are for better informatSon, truly 
coordinated planning, and accountability for programs, servtees and fiscal stability; tlie worst 
fears concern increased State control, less flexibility for variation am^ng districts, and 
performance-based funding that pits dl^ct against district. While the computer-oriented 
terminology may be dlsaffecting at flret. few erf us can afford to ignore the substantial impact 
that the State Chancellor's Cilice's new management information ^tem (MIS) will have on 
local district operaUons, evaluations, and potential, funding. From the standpoint of two 
people who have been Involved in the past several yisffs' discussions of community college 
accountability and governance, the new state MIS m^ well be the Held on which our ideals of 
shared governance and appropriate accountability are flist tested. 

Jn Tbm Begfantng,,,^ 

A little background is in order. For a number of years, the State Chancellor's Office has had 
a data processing system that was primarily devoted to handling the reams of paper required 
fta: federal and state-mandated compliance reports. The required data elements were largely 
those needed to ensure the various agencies that districts were spaiding their money legally, 
and to describe the kinds of students that th^ served. Essentially, It was a compliance 
reporting system which had fiscal accountability aa its basic premise, and descrlpUve 
demographics and expenditure mformatlon as its data base. 

Under this system, staff at the local level counted and documented hours of counseling and 
amounts of services used for such programs as Handicapped Student Services and EOP/S. They 
counted and documented how marty womcm and members ethnic minority groups were part 
of administration, faculty, and student bodies. Local districts responded to requests for this 
data over the years, first in longhand, tabulated formats, then in computer-generated 
printouts, and more recently, on computerized data tapes that are now sent to the Chancellor's 
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Office according to specifiic timelines. Some districts always sent their data in on time: others 
did not. Penalties for non-reporting districts have been noticeably laddng for years, except for 
^rtain categorical programs where the spcK:iaI funding could be suspended if the repeats were 
not subnutted on time. 

The Chancellor's OlBce produced periodic reports with thte data, but both the nature of the 
data and its quality and accuracy left maiQr at the state level with the feeling that the State 
Chancellor's OSIce could tell them little of real importance about the community colleges. 
During the past several years' review of our system^ organizations such as the Master Plan 
Commi^on and the Joint Legislative C<mmiittee for the Review of the Master Han b«:ame 
particulaxiy concerned about what they viewed as an inability of the State Chaxu^or's OHIce 
to respond to policy qu^tions about the colteg^ with accurate and timely data and analysis. 

The Chancellor's OfHce itself had for several >%ars requested support from the Legislature 
and the Department of Finance to des^. develop, and implonent a new management 
information system designed to simpU^ and streamline the current mora^ of compliance 
reports and to add new types of data that could be used in responding to accoimtablllty 
questions of how well particular initiatives were \(^rking, how well our students were doing, 
and how well districts were faring fiscally. Finally, the internal requ^t coupled with the 
external criticism and concerns ted the Legislature, the Department of Finance and the 
Governor to allocate funds to the ChatKiellor's Office to update its data processii^ ^tem. 

FromDPtoMlB: f^rom C^impttanee to Bvahtatioa 

Whereas the old data processing ^tem was focused on compliance reporting, the new 
management information ^tem is designed to add the cruc^ comptments of performance 
evaluation for accountability purposes. This concept of accountability for results as the key to 
shared governance was flxBt discussed by the CEOs and Trustees in A New Partnership in 
Governance, a document endorsed by all 70 local districts. The basic premise for the new 
syst^ is educational accountability and the key question is "Are we performing our vartous 
missions and functions effecttve^?" ~ a question that goes far beyond documenting student 
demc^mphics and l^al expenditure of funds. 

To respond to this basic premise, the new MIS departs from the old DP s^tem and its 
federal and state-mandated compliance elements 1^ adding new data elements that are. in 
essence, the kizuis of data elements kept at the local district level to generate information on 
student enrollment status, grade point average, retention, and graduation status. The new 
elements include, for example, full student transcript information that is essential to 
answering such questions as: "What proportion of students in remedial Bn^ii^ courses evtar go 
on to Freshman Composition?" "Is there an entry perfomiance level beneath which students 
have little chance of success in college-level courses?" T)o some minoriti^ persist and 
graduate at higher levels than others and in which pnsgrams?" "Haw wdl are women and 
ethnic minorities doing in terms of C(mipleting particular vocational prograna^?" Other data 
elements focus on the fiscal stability of districts, an issue of considerable importance over the 
past three years since several districts have had to seek special funding from the legislature to 
meet their fiscal obligations. 

These new data dements lead to important questions that can and shoiild be answered both 
at local and state levels, and that can provide the Legii^ture and other entitle the answer to 
the basic question about our educational enterprise: Is what we're doing wotidng an how do we 
know? The advent of this new management information ^rstem is a major st^ forward in the 
ability of the Chancellor's OfHce to gather, anafy2» and use accurate data in responding to 
policy questions on behalf of the Cahfomla Conmiunity College. However, the existence of 
such detailed performance and evaluation data in the State Chancellor's Office also raises the 
spectre of that office publishing reports concerning local districts' performance on particular 
measures that could be anbarrs^sing or worse. 

ThePrtiblem: ^propriateAccomitdldlityvs. State Control 

In the move from compliance reporting to educational and fiscal accountability, the 
detenninatlon of policy research questions to be answered, the setting of evaluation criteria 
and the choice of performance measures to which colleges will be held are the critical 
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components of the accountability process, Tht key question Is: WhQ |g tP dgtgrmtng tl^g 
evaluation criteria and ao^ ronrtate performance m^SUTCS? 

At this point, the ChanccUor's Oflkje Is n^otlatlng the development and Implcment^on 
of the MIS (which Is now being pilot tested with avc local districts) only insofar as data 
eloxients and tteeMnes for submteslon are csmcsmeA. Once the data elcmcrto are agi™J5,H!® 
timeline set, and implementation funding provfeled data ta^ containing the elemwits wffl be 
sent by districts to the Chancellor's C^e. Just s» they were under the old system. Once these 
tap^ are in the Chancdlor's OfBce. the data elements can be combined in any nui^ ways, 
based on the current x^ds of such oi^mlzations as the L^^ture. Depattnwnt cS Flnaiu* or 
the I»o^secondaiy Education a»mn&s!on.. White n^tiatum about data clement deflniUtms 
and timelines arc usefiil and appreciated, n^otlatton of date elements and timelines must l» 
(xanblned with n^otlatlon of evaluation criteria and p«fonnaiK« measures. Abswit suOi 
consultation, districts would be sending df date tepw without knowing how the elements 
would be ccanblned or used-with the prospect of l»ing n^atively evaluated on such h^ly 
poUUcal pn^rams ao transfer centers, matriculation, or affirmative action. Given the 
Mslatlve interest in differential or program-based funding, and in annual report cards on 
l^jdi^rlcts' performance, how a dtetrlct is evaluat«i on a variety of m^mes taOtes on new 
and sub^antlal s^Hficance. since not only reputetton but funding could be affected. 

If performance evaluation information is centiBl to appropriate accountability, then local 
distrtete need dear cjcpectations concerning the uses of, and access to. the new Mia Absent 
afir^ment with local districts on research questions, evaluation criteria and perfwrnance 
measure, the Chancellor's Ofltee r^alns total control of the accountebiUty proc^ wim local 
districte merely providtog date elements on tepe to be combined and reconiblned as stete-levd 
oifianlzations see fit. Such a situation would threaten the development of a true shared 
tfwemancc system, in which both the ChanceUor's OiHce and the local districts jointly 
determine the future of our coH^es. 01v«i tiic great poteitial for improved accoimt^iUty-to 
our stiidente. to the local communities, to state-level intwests-that the new the 
question is: ^m>r local dtetrlcts and th ^ Chancellor's Office WOTk together tO make the MIS 
an inteigral n art of the shared governance PTOCesS? 

Hie Sedation: AState/I^oeal ^i^stem Bsspmae 

Both the Stete ChanccUor's Office and the local distilcts are in positions to new 
MIS work to produce benefits at both levels. First, at the stete level, the ChancCHPrs Qfflce 
through the consultetion proc<^ «hmiW identilv the types of t>olfry resf, ayyh qT»g9t^Qns they 
exoart to be asked to answer. Many such policy nuestions have been raised over the past 
sw^l yeare by the LeiSature, CPEC. and ttie Master Plan Commission. A review of 
pertinent policy questiorjs, conducted in consultetion with research and poUqr staff from local 
districts, could provide impetus for initial investigations of the new MIS date. A common 
policy research agenda could be developed that would assist the local <iisti^ts, as as tiie 
Chaiijeaor's Ofto. in answering major qu^tions about their students and their pexformaiKJe. 

Second, once poller questions are identified, fl pproprtatc fvahiatlpn crttftrta and 
netformance measures to be used in Judging how well dlstitete are meeting particular 

Sbges"MSgh?^H0P(^(1 thPrPtig^ mi^ultatton fr^f ^ i thH^^^^ «f ang 
r hancriiflr'a Qfllce. While settii^ stetewlde goals and objectives that ^l^e 15°^?^ 
mui meet is a stete-levd responsibility, determining howWt to achieve those o^«5tlves at 
tiie local level is dea^ a district responsibility. Measuring the effectiveness £,^t^jj' °f ^ 
tocalty and stetewlde. to meeting tiie goals and objectives, is a ^ared responsibility £tt»<^ at 
iSSlevds. Invoh^cntSISjal dlstiricts in determining r^ardi ^^^tions, e^tio^ 
CTlteria and performance measures wiU enhance the program evaluation and improvement 
capabilities of both the Chancdlor's Office and local distilcte. 

Third, at the local level, '^i^tnM^ should review and evaluate tjlg jatfl jj^Pq,tf^gy 
ggadlag.to ti>e ChanccUor's Office sai^uch high prlmltY PfPgramg as st"dent/steff s^Jn^^;^^ 
^S^trtculation. transfer centers, remedlia education. ESL and adult basic :^JJcation. 
Major stetewlde poUcy issues have revolved around eadi of these areas and such -Tjefore the 
feet" ev^uation of data tapes will aUow local distilcte to know what the tapes they're sending 
say about them. 
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Pouith, and perhai>s moj^ tmiKtrtant, local dtetric ts should un dertake, and the new MIS 
should support, their own formathre evaluations to detennine eai^ on whether what thc^ are 
dobig in particular program or service areas working to hentifit thdr studente. If local 
districts todude the state-n^xulated d^ta demente In pn^ram evaluations, thejr can 
check the appropriateness and aomiai^ of the elements f(k evaluation purposes and share 
their views with the Chancellor's Office. Such information is crucial to cooperative 
development of an effective MIS. If combined with such local initiatives as student surveys or 
staff intavie«^. the state MIS can txvly scssist the local districts in detemUnlx^ how well a 
particular program or service is meeting its ol^ectives, and how ndiat the local di^rtet is doing 
compares to others across the state. In addition, having access to an int^rated MIS at the 
state le^. not eveiy local district will need to spend the time and mon^ necessaxy to develop 
their own fully int^rated data base— they can acx^s the Chancellor's Office MIS for new 
c(»nbinations of their own data. <»* for a>mparatiw data from other districts. 

In Conchxiion 

The new state MIS. as stated in the opening of this arttele. will have a substantial impact on 
local district operations, evaluations and. potential^, binding. While its ccmiponents are 
relating neutral, tte us^ are not. Whether £tit is the long-awaits to appropriate 

accountability and true shared governance, or the computcrfecd means to state-level control, 
depends entirely on how it is u^d. Ihe suo^ess of the MIS deveIopm«xt is an ^scatial 
con^^Hmoit in the shared govemmu:e process, and is dependent on pi^^ise^ the same elonents 
as is the health of the community college system as a whole: cooperation, trust, and a good 
working relationship between the local districts and the Chancellor's Of&ce. Several current 
undertaking augur weU for such a cooperative relatiox^hip, including the Chancellor's 
Oflttce's request for funds to establish a field advisory committee to help further develop and 
implement the accountability concepts emt>odied in the recent reform l^i^tion (AB172S). 
The Chancellor's Office staff are also meeting with local district representatives on such issues 
as matriculation and transfer center evaluations. If local distrtets and the Chancellor's Office 
continue to share in the de%«lqpmeiU of the system as they have la^xi doing— and if they b^m 
to share in the design for its use-> the new MIS wiU be Iv^pful to those at bc^ the State and 
local levels. Appropriate accountability will improve education and ensure the wise 
expenditure of r^urces and that, surely, should be the Isottom line" for us all 



Janis Cox Coffey is Director Plannfug and Research. Lc® Rios C(»nmunity College District 
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EVALUATING C^IXBC® BE3»EDIAL/I>EVELOFBSEaNTAZ« PROGRAMS: 
RESULTS OF A COOFERATIVS ^^RT ABSONO OC»SBSin^^ 

Trudy Bers 



Introduction 

Several national concerns have converged to focus attention on remedial/developmental 
education. These include recognition that a substantial number of high school and even 
coll^ graduates lack basic skills in reading, writing and cmnputation: that max^ adults are 
functionally illiterate', and that states are reimbursing several levels of education to provide 
essential^ the same remediation, often to the same individuals. Combined with a general 
emphasis on school reform, accountability and cost containment, these concerns have 
prompted many institutions and states to review their remedial/developmental programs in 
an attempt to provide fiscally sound, high quaUty education that enables individuals to 
remediate their acadranic skills deficiencies and to succeed in college^level studies. 
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The purpose of thte article is to present the r^ults of an atten^t a group of remedial 
educators In Chicago area commimity collies to develop and ImplGnent a theoretical}^ sound 
and useful process for gathering and ana^^ing data about their pn^rams. CADRE, Chk^o 
Area Developmeirtal/Remediai Educators, is a vtUuntaiy, informal group of commimity 
college repxe^ntatives who c<»nmon ^''^ncems about organi^ng and adnUJnistering 
mnedial programs and courses, and nsponding to internal and statewide (juestions about 
program costs Bsd quality. This cooperative equation prefect mariks a mvel aiKl pioneering 
effoat by remedial educators, who are nc^ reseaxchexs by tratoirg. to grapple with the details of 
research designs, data collection, and program analysis. 

In an earlier study. Bers and Bentl^r (198^ d^cribed the background this pxx^ect and the 
process used to develop shared procaines for data coUei^ion and anal^rsis that were feasible 
within the constraints imposed by each institution. In this article summary results of the 
research are presented, and benefits and diOlculties of collaborative research efforts are 
identified. 

Many issues related to evaluating remedial pn^rams and services have been noted in the 
literature. The lack of clear, uniform definitions of r^oiial education and services and 
variations in pn^ram structures and accounting i^ems acro^ institutions have ben noted 
1^ Keimig (1983) and the nUriois Community CoH^ Bcmrd (19^). Maxqr. e.g.. Noel and Salurl 
(1983) and Sherman axHl Tinto (1975). have comments on cor^^tm and mctmsi^encies m 
defining i^ropriate dependent variables that meamue sutx:^. Roueche (1983). Bqjrlan (1983). 
and Barshis and Gusk^r (1983) have suggested characteristics successful programs. Morris 
and Fttz-Gibbon (1978) discuss evaluation in more geaeral terms, and present seven classes of 
program evaluation models and their respective emphases. Crucial for collies to remember as 
they attempt to evaluate their programs is the rennnder of Cronbach ct. al. (1981): evaluation 
is essentially a political process. 

Several attributes of the evaluation ^ort reported in this paper make it distinctive: it was 
voluntary on the part of participating instltuUons. was iiUtiated by program administrators 
themselves, and was intended to provide them with information useful for their institutions. 
The primary beneficiaries of the evaluation were the program directors, who continue to face 
growing pressure for accountability through dooaonstrating the outcomes of their programs. 
They learned not onfy about their programs, but about the fiojdamentals of empirical research 
as well. 



Data on 549 students enrolled in developmental courses at six community collies in a 
midwestem metropolitan area were collected. One collie subsequent^ dropped out of the 
s^6y, so that the follow-up (stage two) data on only 449 students wore available. Program 
directors fiiom each coll^ worked t<^cther to identic appropriate variables for inclusion in 
the stuc^. to assess v'hether the% data were available at their institutions, and to collect them. 
By working from a common research design participants hoped to facilitate comparative 
analyses among institutions as well as to J''- "»tify student attributes that were associated with 
successful completion of remedial cou»^ .cssful completion of coUege-lcvel courses, and 
persistence at their respective institutions. 

Several sets of infonnation were used. The first set comprised data about students. The 
actual collection of data occurred in two stages. During stage one. each college randomty^ 
selected 100 students enrolled in one or more remedial courses in the fall of 1983 torn collie 
included its entire population' of 49 remedial students as its sample). Demographic items, 
assessu:^ and toting results, and infonnation about course enrolln^ts and i^rfmmance 
were gathered. Most colleges ccmxpleted this effort during the spring 1984 term. Durix^ stage 
two, data about performance in spring 1984 courses and persistence to the faH 1984 torm were 
compiled. 

A second set of data came fitnn a survey by eacn institution. Questions focused on the 
.structure, processes and funding for developmental pn^rams. Directors spent many hours 
attempting to develop specific and unifoxtn ddlnitions for such variables as "program." 
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''program staff*.** and "course." The survey also included a section on funding, since a prfmaiy 
6b)ective at the outset of this prqjcct was for each director to able to compare his/her 
pn^iram «)sts with costs at nei^boring ctdkges. 

A third set of data vras less fcmaal than either oi the above. It ctmsisted of the observations 
of prefect participants as they designed data collection instruments, collected data, and 
review^ re^ts. 

Flndinp Ahoitt Stttdeats 

Remedial Students' Characteristict 

The 549 students in the original (stage ons) CADR£ san^le were ethnically diverse, young 
compared to the populatton of ^udents at their college. predcmUnantfy new exirollees in 
coH^e. and slightly more likely to be female than male. OiUy a few were classified as ESL. 
though data about English language proficlracy were provided for only 54% of the sample 
because ^»ne schools did not record this infcmnatlon or it was mis^ng for some students. 

Typical studies of academic i^camance correlate variable such as hi^ school rank and 
grade point average. Engli^ lax^guage proficiencr)r. and emplq^ent with academic outcomes. 
Unfortunately, these data were available for only a small nimiber of students ia the sample. 
Thte I»ucity indicates that coQ^es were working with students about whom they lacked basic 
infonnation useful in counseling and program planning. 

Academic status and perfiormance 

i^proadmately equal nimibers in the sample were enrolled as fuU-and part-time students 
during the f£dl t9£3 term. One quarter were reiving flnanclal aid during that term. The 
average cumulative grade point average through the fall 1983 term was 2.15 (out of 4.0), with 
23% earning CPAs of 3.(X} or above. Neaxly two-thirds completed 75% or more of their course, 
and the mean course completbn was 81%. Data on 459 students for whcmi stage two data were 
provided show that throu^ the fall 1984 term they earned a mean ctmiulaUve grade point 
average of 2. 12 vrtth 15% earning a 3.00 or better. 

Smne three-quarters of the students enrolled in their colleges in the spring of 1984, and 
half of those continued through fall 1984. Since most studies report that persistence rates in 
community colleges are well below 50%. this finding suggests retention among students 
enrolled in developmental courses is at least as high as retention among students who enter 
college-level courses immediate!^. 

Remedial work 

Of those students who were tested for entry into math, writing, or reading couibcs. the 
majorify required remedial education. Given the method for drawing the sample, this is not 
surprising, smce the population from which the samples were drawn was composed of all 
students enrolled in one or more remedial courses in &11 1983. 

What is striking, however, is the high percentage of students for whom there is no 
recommendation about remedial work. A majority received no r^(nnmendations regarding 
their writing competency, and two-thirds received no recommtmdation n^ardlng their reading 
or math competencies. Thus many students whmn the institution classified as remedial 
enrolled in one or more remediid courses based on self-assessnents that assistance was 
needed. Enrollment was larger in remedial mathematics than in rensedial writing or reading 
courses. Of those enrolled in rem^Ual coursi^. a laxge majority pa^ed. At the same time, 
however, many continued to need additional remedial work, esp^ially In writing. This 
suggests that one remedial course may not provide sufficient remediation for students who 
have reached college age with persistent deficiencies in basic academic skills. 

Fewer than half of the students to the sample proceeded to enroll in cdUege-level writing or 
math courses. Of those who did enroll in these «)llege-level cour^. however, half succeeded in 
passing. Since data about students' objectives in enrolling at the college and in specific 
remedial courses vfere not available, and stoce some may have met their goals without 
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ttironing to a college-level course, it is difficult to IntOTpret the meaning of this finding. 
Moreover, a student may have had excellent academic or personal reasons for delaying 
enrollment in a college level couorse until after the spring 1984 teim. beyond the period of this 
rei^aich. 

The above discussion provides simple d«cr^tlve infonnatlon. Several more sophlsUcated 
analyses were also conducted to assess the extent to which demographic characterisUcs of 
Individual students were asscK^ted with their performance and persistence. 

Individual Characteristics, Perfbimance and Persistence 

Chi-square tests of association between enrollment in remedial and in college-level 
courses, and a number of demographic and academic characterisUcs of students -a^: t 
conducted. The^ variable included students' sex. age. ethnteity, and cc^ege (to see Tn^euifj 
stud«it performances varied among coll<^es). The findings i^ow there were no statfe^icalty 
significant associaUons except for variaUons in completion rates of remedial writing and 
reading courses among the colleges. However, one coHege enrolled 57% of aB students taking 
mj^ilal reading, &ad three institutions reportwi onfy 4 or 5 individuals enrolled in remedial 
rradtog courses. It is likely that the statistical differences noted here are an artHact of one 
colly's practices r^arding remedial reading course. Variation among coU^es with regard to 
rranedlal writing courses seem to be 1^ related to one a>ll^e. The percent of students passing 
remedial writing ranged from 42% to 96%. 

Chi-Square tests of association were also conducted to investigate the relationships of 
students demographic and educational characteristics and their persi^ence at coltege. Some 
staUsUcally significant associaUons were found. Most strikingly, there was a strong 
as^HiiaUon between successful compleUon of remedial courses in the fall of 1983 and 
persistence to the spring 1984 teim- Eighty-seven percent of those who c^npleted at least one 
remedial mathemaUcs course returned to the cdll^e, and comparable figures are 88% for 
writing and 84% for reading. There was a statistfcally slgnlflcairt difference among colleges in 
fall to spring retenUon, with retcnUon rates ranging from 75% to 96%, Students receiving 
financial aid were more likely to continue at their coU^es through the foHowing faU than 
were students who did not receive financial aid, and the retenUon rate was higher among 
younger than among older students. 

Interestingly, grade point average was not associated with retenUon for the spring 
semester, but was related to retenUon through the fall tenn. That is. indents who earned a low 
grade point average were as likely to continue from the fall 1983 to the spring 1984 term as 
those earning a higher GPA. but were less likely to continue to enroll in the fell 1984. 

College Program Findings and the Process of Evaluation 

The ordinal research desl^ called for each college to complete a survey to provide 
infonnaUon about the structure, process and fundli^ for remedial programs. Although 
CADRE members spent many houre attempting to de^^lop an acceptable Instrument and 
common deflniUons for data, success was minimal. Even though all insUtuUons were in the 
same state and subject to the same state funding formulas, differences between institutions 
were slmpfy too great to pennit valid comparisons. 

Whae unsuccessful, the attempt to compare remedial programs enabled CADRE membera to 
focus discussions about specific program attributes and to develop a sense of similarities, 
differences. ?iiid varying approaches to remedial educaUon within six colleges. Major 
insUtutlonal differences that were noted by prefect partic^jants included whether, 

1) remedial educaUon took place within formal classes or in noncredit settings such as 
learning laboratory tutorials; 

2) or not the college recognized a separate remedial program supported by staff and budget; 
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3) a designated fun-Ume admtiUstxator had authwity ai^ re^iKinsfbility for scYieduting, 
staSkig and evaluating xmiedlal courses and andfiaiy ^rvk^ such as tutoring, or 
whether th^ responsiblUties wei% distrlhuted among sev^al administrators carrying 
other duties as weH; 

4) the institution budgeted hard dollars or rc'ied on ^rant fundr for remedial education: 

5) colleges establ^ed mandatray or adv^xy assessment testing and placement in 
remedial courses; and 

6) ESL and other special needs students were incorpomtcd into remedial courses or were 
treated as separate populations. 

Discussion 

The analysis presented above attempts to identify associations among student 
demographic and academic characteristics, acadonlc performazK^, and retention among a 
random sample of students dassiiled as "rmedial'' in ^ subu^an ccanmunity colleges. 
Empirical findings presented here must be treated with caution. Colleges adhere to different 
policies and practices to identify and clarify students as "reniNliar and use diiferent testing 
and coiuse plsu:ement procedures. In addition* data were inccsnplete for many ^dents. sixu^ 
many institutions simpfy did not collect oat record infonnatton. However, as a first attempt by 
remedial educators to collaborate in deigning and tmplemaatix^ a res^ut^ project to provide 
quantitative data about their students ard their pn^rams, the stucfy is impurUmt. 

CADRE members gained many sp«^ boiefits for their <»Uaborative efforts. For the sake 
of brevify, these are presented in list form. CADRE efforts: 

- Fostered discus^on among rem^lial educators about such issues as identifying and 
classifying ronedial-developmental students, testing and coimse plac<»nent. and 
organizational and structm^ corusideratlons affecting remedial educatiorL 

- Promoted an attempt to ^yf^tematlca^y collect and analyze quantitative data about a 
population CADRE members serve and have some responsibility for, but know 
relatively little about 

- Provided the support of a professional researcher to assist in designing the research 
process and format for data collection and to anafyze axui rtspOTt findlr^ Such support 
was unavailable or very limited at some participating institutions. 

* Provided professional devdopment for ronedial educators, who leaned about 
research approach^ and methods through participation in this project. 

- Enabled tentative comparisons to be made amor^ ^oo^ with respect to the academic 
performance and retention rates of their students, within the limitations of data 
accuraQT. 

- Identified important variable for the understanding d[ ram^lial students and 
remedial education that are not collated by coll^^. Example include data about 
employment. English language proficiency and educational objectives. 

- Developed awareness of the dillOicult^ and potential benefits of comparative studies 
among institutions, and a recognition that programs withm public community colleges 
ta the same state may be sufllcientfy different in content and administration to prevent 
ready compartson. 

CimclastoB 

There is a clear national desire that all high school and college ^duates have basic 
competency in reading, writing, and mathematics. State and local education agencies are 
facing strong pressure to address this concern, and funding agencies are increasingly reluctant 
to support programs that are unable to account for their success in providing basic competency 
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tralntog. Thus remedial educators are investing grnater efforts in clarifying and evaluating 
their programs. 

WhUe theoretical models for program evaluations abound, and while case studies of 
pxt^ram evaluaUons conducted at single instituUons are readily available, the research 
reported in this paper provides the findings and ejq;>crlenc« of administrators torn many 
colleges in working together to develop and implement a sound model for the benefit of their 
own institutions, lliough shortcomings of the modd were serious, the overall value of the 
experience was considered sufflclentfy^ pc^itlve to prompt the group to consider Improving and 
repeating the collaborative research effort again. However, subs«iuent informal discussions 
wtth CADRE members indicated that other obligations eroded their commitments to repeating 
this project. 

The experience of developing and implementing a cooi^rattve research model has given 
CADRE members realistic e3q>ectatiox)s about the coxH:eptual difficulties in and pragmatic 
Jtolers to evaluating their own programs and making meaisfngful comparisons with (rthers. 
tlUs knowledge, more than the specific data about an institution's students, was the most 
vahied outcon^ of the project 
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WASrxmt AND MORS ACCmATB CATALOG CHANGES 

George L. Findlen 

As long as college catal<^ have been printed, annual changes in the course descriptions 
section of the catalog have required visual searching. For example, when Delgado Ctanmunity 
Coltege'8 curriculum committee deleted MATH 100 fro the curriculum, som^ne had to estamlne 
the entire 60 pages of course descriptions to locate all of the courses which required MATH 100 
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as a pm'^tstte. Sut^ a proc^ is prone to error. It Is difficult to explain to students that they 
must take MAIH 130 before taldr^ MOVH 106 when they have a copy the brand new college 
catalog showing MATH 100 still listed as a prerequisite for MOVH 106 but not listed as an 
available course in the MATH Ustings! 

Untnsnentd Questions 

The question of "What courses require another course as a prerequlstte or corequlstte?" is 
only one of the questions that requires an entry-by-entiy visual search of the catalog. Hiere 
are mazQr iDore,. Edcamples indude: 

• "How many separate courses {by number, not by titlcj do?!s the CoU^ offer?" This 
qu^tion ^ often heard at r^onal and national meetings as well as from the state 
Board d'R^en^. 

• "Which programs require MATH 1 17, Technical Trigonometry, as a prerequisite for 
their b^inning courses?*' "Which require MAIH 130, College algebm, InMead?" Lead 
h^tructors and division chairs propc^lng a new coun^ frequently ask this questim;. 

• ''Which programs have been permitt^ to require ENGL 101, English Compt^tion I as a 
prerequisite to an ir^roductory cours^' At Delgado Cimmiunity Collide, social service 
and humanities faculty mranbKsm 2lsSi this question with n^ularity. 

• Does Ddgado offer any courses for 6 hours of credit?" " Do any have %^riable credit?" 
Delgado's Commuioity Projects (Continuing Education) ^affand the instructors of some 
laboratoiy-intensive course ask this question. 

• "Does Delgado have arQT course fc which credit wiU not be recorded unless the 
accompai^ing lab is completed?" Decade's Gei^ral Scdsnc^ faculty have c^en asked 
this question. 

• "Which courses do not count for a major or decree?" This question has come from many 
sources. 

In the past, someone m the OiBce (^Academic Affairs at l^i^l^ado CommuiUty College would 
have to reach for the catalog and hope not to miss an entry which contain^ part of the answo*. 
If a copy of the catalog was not nearby, the staff member would have to admit ignorance of the 
answer. With the use of the PC, their problems need no lorsger esdst. The entire course 
descriptions section of the college catalog has been typed into a dBASEMn fUe using a personal 
cesx^uter. Now, relative^ eai^ ctnrmiands put cotmts on the screen in seconds or send lists to 
the printer to be shared with others. Now, the Academic Affairs staff members can obtain 
accurate answers to the above questions and do so quiddy. More important^, the staff has an 
easy-to-use tool for reducing and hopefully eliminating errors from the course descriptions 
section of tiie catalog. 

A few examples will make Uxese Iseneltts dear. No one at Delgado had ever taken the time to 
hand coimt the number of separate entries in the a>urM listing sectton of the catalog. Turning 
emh the ^ pag^ was too tin^-consimiing atKl error pnme. For the same reasori, no om had 
taken the time to count the number of separate course numbers that the college had in the 
catalog. The COUNT <»nmjand of dBASE-IH produced an accurate answer in halfa minute. In 
the past, y^&x a catalog revision was prepared, a staff member had to visually eicamtne the 
entire 60 pages of descriptions to find all courses which had added or dropped courses as 
prcrequi^tes. If MATH 100 is dropped, and MOVH 103 has it as prerequisite, then MOVH 103's 
prerequisite line must be changed. The dBASE-m LOCATE and CONTINUE commands enable 
staff members to locate all without error. 

For insUtutions who may be contemplating a similar project a description of the structure 
of the dBASE-III file created at Delgado and how the data was loaded follows. A basic 
knowledge of a database software package is assumed. 
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Tbe Dftt«btf« Structure 

The dBASE file structure shown in Table I Is the one currentl^jr in use at Delgado. Since 
other con^ catalogs may vary, readOB should con^der the Delgado file as a model to modify 
fiff their own college catalog. Tht d^criptions s«:tion X>el^do's college catalog contains 
905 entn^ describing i»212 courses. (Some entries describe more than one course.) Ihe 
information covm 60 catal(^ pages. Hie dBASE file holding the course descripti(His is in a 
DEC Rainbow lOO-t- which has a 20MB hard drive. The dBASE file structure for Delgado's 
CATAZX>G and an eicplanation for each of the field's contents is described below. Reference to 
Figure 1, which lists three entries fiom Delgado's college catalog, will clarify the choice of 
fields. 



Table 1. 



File Structure for Course Entry Into a dBASE File 



Field Name 



Data 



Field Width 



PREFIX 
NUMBER 



C 
N 
C 
C 
L 
C 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 



4 

IS 
1 
17 
55 
1 
9 
8 
110 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 

9 



N_C0URSES 
CR0SS„REF 
HTLE 



LAB_FEE 

CREDIT 

OTVORD 

PREREQ^l 

PREREQ 2 

PREREQ 3 

COREQ_l 

COREQ_2 

NOTE 



HEGIS 



Figme 1 



Sample of Catalog Entries - Delgado Community College 



ELST 230 Digital Circuits Fumtamentals (tornierly ELST 170) 3 cr. 

FundamBTital concepts of number systems and logic circuits and developmentt of tiie truth 
tatJie, This course introduces the organization of the digital computer system. Prerequisites: 
ELST 152, 154. Cofsquistfe: EUST 232 Note: Credit will Hot be awarcSed in both this course 
andELET 271, (47.0101) 



MUSC 181-182-183-1S4 Ctiontt each is t cr. 

Preparation and performance of standard popular and classical repertoire of choral music of 
past and present. This cour^ is open to alt students. (50 0903) 
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Hie course PP£FIX and coixrse NUMBER ilelds are (^ous. These two fields are the most 
in^imr^t way that staff members have of locating catatog entires (ENGL 101. for instance). 
The NUMBER field is 15 characters long because Delgado's catalt^ has sma lengthy numbers. 
For instaxKse. "115-175-215-275" Is the number for Ttack in Physical Education and "051 
throuj^ 054" is the number for Developmental Mathematics In Developmental studies. Both 
signify that a given course tan be taken up to four times. 

Hie NjCOURSES field holds the mmiber o£ separate course nusibers contained in a single 
entry in the catalc^. Each r»^rd (line or entry) In the database Is one entry In the catalog. 
That msy be ENGL 101. a single course, or PHYE 115-175-215-275, four courses. The 
N.CX3URSES field holds the number (^separate (H>uise numbers that are listed in the NUMBER 
Add (1. 2, 3. or 4). The most common entry In the N_COUR^S HELD after 1 is 2 for lecture- 
lab combinations. The field permits ^aff members to count how many separate courses that 
Deljpido dfers as well as how many sqiarate entries there are tn the catalt^. 

The CROSS REF field holds cross listings. For eicazr^le. FPTC 221. Hazardous Materials. 
Is also XNET 221 and OSHA 191. Hie field is long enough to hold two course prefixes and 
nvanbers. This field has already paid off. With it. one staff menibcr noUced that the current 
catalog's entry for FPTC 221 does not Ust OSHA 191 as a cross listing. This is a potentially 
Irritating error which might cause difficulty to a student trying to graduate with a degree in 
Fire Protection Technology: someone might not noUce that OSHA 191 can substitute for FPTC 
221, The field is Important since, tf the curriculum committee adds or deletes a course that is 
cross listed, a CROSS_REF statement must appear in the catalog at each of the cross listed 
course(8). 

Delgado's catalog has an asterisk Just before the credit hour number If a lab fee is assessed 
for the course. Thus the database has a logical field for LAB wtth a Y for yes and N for no. The 
field permits database users to list ah courses in a pi^fix which do assess a lab fee and 
whidh do not. 

The CREDrr field is long enough for the two odd cases m Delgado's catalog in which a single 
entry represents three different course niunbers, each having a different credit value. One of 
them is RADT 1 51- 1 52- 153 for which the crwlit hour vahies are "2, 4, 4." The credit hour value 
is separated from the words associated with it for conv«il«icc. CR^rORD is usualty "cr." but 
can also be "cr. each" for entires containing two or three course numbers, each of whfch have 
the same credit hours or it can also be "cr. TBA" as it is in the case of Special Topics courses for 
which the number of credit hours are determined as the course are approved. 

The PREREQ fields hold more than the usual course prefix with course nimaber. From time 
to time th^ hold choices that are quite long or even message. CHEM 210 has "CHEM 101. 
CHEM 141, or permission of the division chairman," and HESC 200 has ''Students must meet 
the eligiblUty criteria as established by the Louisiana Bureau of Emergency Medical Services." 
The PREREQ fields are quite important since they cnabte database users to locate all courses 
requirii:^ another course as pra^itislte when th^ delete that second course firom the catalog. 
When the curriculum committee makes one course the corequlsite of another course, staff 
members must look at the second one to ensure that it lists the first one as a corequlsite. 

The NOTE field Is reserved for messages relating to whether the «>ur8e m^ be used to meet 
major or degree requirements. For instance, BIOL 101 has This course may not be used for 
credit in the general science curriculum" and COMP 105 has "Ttfot open to Computer Science or 
Computer Information litems majors." 

The REGIS field holds that number within parentheses, flhe federal goverrmient collects 
educational data for its Hl^er Education General Information Survey. The survey uses a 
numeric code for each subject of stu^y.) Not aH courses in a given prefix have the same HEGIS. 
80 the field permits staff members to list all courses by HEGIS to ensure consistency. The 
Louisiana Board of Regents requires all state instituUons of higher education to assign a 
HEGIS code to each course and print it in the coU^e catalog. 

Several examples may make the above clearer. The three catalc^ entries listed in Figure 1 
are shown In Table 2 as they are entered in the database. Natural^, the examples will appear 
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Table 2. 



A Sample of Catal(^ Entries as th^ ^pear in the Database 



Field Name 


Field Cont^ts 


PREFIX 


FPTC 


NUMBER 






i 


CROSS^REF 


INET221 


TITLE 


Hazardous Materials 


LAB FEE 


N 


CREDIT 


3 


C3?W0RD 


or. 


PREREQ^l 


NA 


PREREQ 2 


NA 


PREREQ 3 


NA 


COREQ^l 


VA 


C0REQ„2 


NA 




NA 


HEGIS 


(43.0?03) 


PREFIX 


ELST 


NUMBER 


230 


N.COURSES 


1 




MA 


TITLE 


Digital Circuits Fundamentals 


LAB FEE 


N 


CREDIT 


3 


OIWORD 


cr. 


PREREQ 1 


ELST 152 


PREREQ 2 


ELST 154 


PREREQ 3 


NA 


COREQ.l 


ELST 232 


COREQ 2 


NA 


NOTE 


Credit will not be awarded in 




both this course and ElETT 271 


HEGIS 


(47.0101) 


PREFIX 


MUSC 


NUMBER 


133-114 


N^COURSES 


2 


CROSS _REF 


NA 


TITLE 


Beginning Piano 


LAB.FEE 


y 


CREDIT 


2 


CRWORD 


cr. each 


PREREQ.1 


Appropriate theory courses and 




ensenible 


PREREQ 2 


NA 


PREREQ_3 


NA 


CORE^ 1 


NA 


C0REQ_2 


NA 


NOTE 


NA 


HEGIS 


(50.0904) 
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diff<n«ntly on the persozial computer's monitor since dBASE arrays each field as a separate 
mliimn. 

Several of the Helds in the database for Delgado's CATALOG are not used in other college 
catalogs. Many other community and Junior coii^es do not indicate whether a lab fee is 
chaxged and max^ others do not a HEGIS number. It Is a ^ple matter to leave those fields 
out likewise, many other o^Ueges have fields In their catak^ database that Delgado does not 
use. One is the number of dock hours per week that a cotnse m«ets for lecture and how xnax^ 
the course meets for lab. Again, it is a simple matter to add those fields when defining the 
structure of the database. The database can contain whatever infonnation that the users want 
to use. However, users shouki ask thenn^Ives what each field will enable th^ to do before 
including it in order to avoid needless work and wast^^pace. After a year or two of use. users 
can modS^ their database to bett^ suit their needs. 

IHita Entif with a Word Fraeessor 

Getting all 905 entires (60 catalog pages) typed was a lengthy task. As with many 
community colleges. Delgado's staff is small. Only one secretary is available to do clerical 
work for a director of institutional research, a dir^tor of cuxriculum development, and a 
coordinator of academic program reviews. Due to the secretary's workload, the assignment 
was to type catalog entries as time permitted. The task took ova* a year to complete. Editing 
the whole file took additional time. 

Tt e secretary did not have access to a personal computer with Ashton-Tate's dBASE-in 
when the typing began, so the data was typed as a list processing file on the secretary's 
dedicated word processor, a Digital Equipment Corporation DB^Cmate-n. At the editing stage, 
what at first seemed to be an Inccmvenience b^ame a boim. The DECmate-n us^ a form of 
gold-key word processing which permits sorts, searches, mdividu^ search-and-replace 
operations, global search-and-replace operations, and a spelling check. When the project 
b^an, the intention was to do aU searches and charges on the DECmate. To facilitate the 
editing process, the catalog entries were typed into three separate files (ACCT to ELCO, ELET to 
MANG. and MANU to WELD). 

When aU entries of the catalog were typed into the word processor, a staff member 
converted the fUe to a dBASE FILE. Those who wanted to convert a word processing file to a 
dBASE-m file shotald follow these steps. 

1) Using the word processor, create a user defined key (UDK — usually called a macro) to 
convert the word processing file contents into conoma delimited format. The begiiming 
of a record should look like this: 

"ACCT, "101"."1". "NA". "Accounting r. T^r.-S^.^cr." 

2) Convert the resulting comoma delimited word processing file to a text or plain ASCII file. 
The ASCII filename caimot be more than eight characters long and caimot have one of 
the dBASE-III file extensions. 

3) Create a dBASE file, making sure that the fields are wide enough, and use the APPEND 
FROM <fllename.ext> DELIMITED command of dBASE to pick up the file. 



Using a word processor to type in the data may be easier and more comfortable for those 
who do a lot of word processing; however, once a minimum of skill with dBASE-in is acquired, 
most PC users will prefer direct data entry with that software. 
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Future cbwmet 



As stair members in Delgado's Office of Academic Affairs use the new file, a current field 
maypnnretobeimn'sededoranewfieldmi^needtobeadded. Hie beauty of dBASE-HX is that 
users can easily MODIFY' ^IHUCTUB£ to add or delete fields. One which will be added to 
Delgado's CATALOG database will be a memo field in which to put each course's prose 
description. It will probab^ take one or two iterations for Delgado stafiexs to learn to use the 
file in preparing the co;^ of each year's changes tc^ the am^iaxiy that prints the catalog. The 
long-term benefits outwei^ the tedium of creating it, however. 

The database has already proved beneficial for Delgado. The software permits USTing a 
single field at a time. During a final editing s^^on, a staff member noted that several HBGIS 
numbers were either printed incorr^^ or were missing all together. The error had not been 
detected before. In the saxm editing ses^on« a stafi'mmber used the lOCXTB o»nmand to go to 
eveiy coun^ cross-listed by another. One of the croi^listed courses was found to be mlssix^ its 
mate: the eatiy for INET 221 noted that It was also listed as FPTC 221, but the cntiy for FFTC 
221 did not note that it was also listed as INETT 221. Again, the error had not been detected, 
previous^. Not only is it more accurate, but the time saved in catalc^ seardLtcs» will more than 
pay {fx tne developmoit of the intern. Staffers are now committed to using the CATALOG 
dBASE. 



George Findlen is now Associate Dean of Human Sciences, Inver Hills Community College, 
Inver Grove Helots, Minnesota 55075. When the article was writtei* be was coordinator <rf 
Academic Program Review in the Office of Cuirlculimi Development at Delgado C<Mxmiunity 
CoH^, New Orleans, Louisiana 701 19. 
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Community CoU^ Journal for Research and Plamilng 
Vdume 6. Nuniber 2 

An EHIC Report 



Maxy Hardy 

Faced with declining enrolhnents, community coU^es have placed more emphaste on 
conducting research of enrollment influences. Ihe fofiowSig citations and abstracts repr^ent 
a election of the most recent ERIC docimients which empU^ a variety of methods to s^udy 
Kirollment influences. 

Pull-text copies of these and other ERIC documents can be ordered from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Senrtce CEDRS) in Alexandria. Vtiginla (1-800-227-3742) or can be 
viewed on microflche at over 700 libraries in the U.S. Please contact the Clearinghouse for an 
EDRS order form or a list of libraries that have ERIC mksrafehe coHectlons. 



California Community Colleges. Ofllce of the Chancellor. Study of Fee I mpact: Final 
Iteport. Renort No. 873. Sacramento: California Community CoU^es, 1987. 89 pp. 
(ED 234 645) 

The results of a study conducted to ass^ the impact <rf the recently imposed mandatoiy 
fee on California community college enrollments are presented in this report. FoHowlng a 
summazy, background information, and materials on the timing and content of the study, 
findings are printed with r^ard to the impact of the fee on student enrollment: ethnic 
distribution of students; income distribution of students: distribution (rf full- and part-time 
students: changes in staffing and costs of adnmustering fees: the avallabiltty of fedoral. state, 
and other sources of financial aid: and the administration and distribution of financial aid by 
the Chancellor's OlBce and con^e di^cts. Among the findings hig^ilighted are the following: 
(1) in spite of a budget increase, oredit enrtrilment in California community collies declined 
by 7% in 1984 (ncai^ twice the loss which took place in coU^es acro^ the natiox^. indicating 
that the new enrollment fee did contribute to the enroHmttit loss; (2) few of the effects reported 
for 1984 in Callfomia continued into .985; (3) In 1985, credit enrollment stabilized and there 
was a slight return of low-inccone stud«its, which may have been due to the large second-vear 
incr^se in fin a nc i al aid: (4) both credit and non-credit enndlm^ increased in fall 1986; 'and 
(5) the Board's Financial Assistance Program had 1^ than the es^^cted Impact in its first 
3«ar, but ^rted a positive Impact on enrollment in the neart two years. Appendices include a 
description of the Fee Impact Study Advlsoiy Committee: data on enrollment and 
participation rates, 1980-86: national enrollment data: an analysis of district changes; data 
on student socio-economlcs, 1984-86; and fee administration taformaUcm. 



Doan, H. M., and Verrpye, P. Retention /Attrition and Student Educational Objectives r 
NVCC Winter 1985 First-Tfmers. OIR Res earch Brief No. RBSS/gS-O? . Annandale. 
VA: Northern Virginia Community Coflegc. Office of Institutional Research. 1986. 
14 pp. (ED 271 14^ 

A stu(ty was conducted at Nnrthem Vliglnia Community CoU^e (NVCC) to determine the 
rdation^p between student educational o^ectives and retention/attrition rates. Hie study 
followed 4.502 stud^ts who came to the college for the first time in winter 1985 for five 
quarters, through winter 1986. Hie students were asked to indicate their educational 
ot^ecttv^ and their estimate of how long it would take them to achieve their objectives on 
their application form. Of the 2,617 students who provided information on thetr ob|ectives 
and estimated length of tits^, 416 expects! to enroll for one quarter and did so C^mup A). 364 
expected to enroll for nine or more quarters and enrolled for onfy one (ffoup B). 239 students 
expected to enroll for fewer quartos than their actual enrollment ^up C), and 255 expected to 
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enroll for five quarters or more and had enrolled for at least five quartexs (group D). Study 
findtogs included the following: (1) group A came to NVCC tooSOy iot job advanc«nent (36. 19^ 
and self-improvement (28.69^, had the hi^est percent ^ students holding a con^e ^ree 
prior to NVCC enrollment (43.8%), and general^ pexf(sxned wdl academic^dljr at NVCC. with 
82. 1% of the group earning a grade point average (CPA) of 2.0 or higher, (2) among group B 
students, the most Simmon oQ^sUves were Job advancment (30.79$ and eiq>l<»^tion 
(25.8%). 81.3% had no prior col^e d^ree. and 40% achieved less than a 2.0 OPA: (3) students 
in group C came to NVCC to prepare for transfer (29.3%) or for sdf-improven^nt (25.8%), 40% 
held a ixXk^t d^ree. and 86.4% had a CPA ctf 2.0 or higher, and (4) 51.^ of the ^up D 
students came to NVCC to transfo'. 82.3% had no prior degree, 33.7% were under 21 years of 
age, and ^% eanuKi a CPA d 2.0 or hi^o-. 



FawceU.^L\ and Hc^Ian. J. Clackamas Community CoBef e 1986 Hl^ School Marketlnf 
2UX^. Or^n Oty, OR' Cla c kam as Community CoU^. 1^. 19 pp. (^ 277 410} 

A survey was conducted to gather information from hi^ school Juniors and seniors in the 
Clackamas Commimity Collie (CCC) District about their po^-high school plans; the factors, 
people, and information sources most important in the coU^ choice process: and student 
perceptions of CCC. A total of 1,758 completed surveys were r ceived from nine area high 
schools. Study findix^ included the followix^: (1) 67.9% of the studoxts planned to attend 
coU^e or trade school immediately after high school, and 88.5% plaxm^i to attend coU^e 
eventuaUr* (2) students indicate that their parents had the most infiuence on their choice of 
college: (3) availability of a particular prc^ram of study was the mc^t important factor in 
college dioice: (4) a visit to a coU^e and college publications were considered the most 
important sources of information about a college: and (5) in comparison with survey responses 
irom the previous year, there was a significant increase in student's overall knowledge level 
about CCC, with 59.3% of the re^tondix^ seniors having a moderate to high level of knowledge 
as oppc^^ to 40.8% in 1985. Bas«i on study findinj^, a serU» (tfreccmmiendatlons concerning 
publicity and recruitment were de>^Ioped. The survey inj^rumoit is appended. 



Landis.J.T. Los Angeles Community College District Feeder High School Student 
Characteiristlcs and EiyoHment Patterns. 1983-198^. Ix^ Angeles: Los Angeles 
Commtmity College District. CMBceofResearc^.Plaxmir^ and Development, 1985. 
72 1^. (ED 272 252) 

A study was conducted by the Los Angeles Comrauntty CoH^e District (LACCD) to examine 
rates of matriculation from the Los Angeles Unified School District's (LAUSD's) 64 high 
schools to the LACCD and to develop recommendations for oq^anding coll^e-going ratf^ An 
analysis of enrollment and flow patterns revealed the following: (1) LAU8D high school 
students were 41% Hispante. 29% White. 16% Black, and 1 1% Asian: (2) in m 1984. 3^ of 
Califomia's 1984 graduates entered community colleges, but Just 28% of LACCD feeder high 
school gmduates entered ccanmunity collies: (3) some tnner>citty schools sent as few as 19% of 
their graduates to public postsecondaiy institutions, but scmt doubled that mte: (4) if a high 
school's students were predominately Asian or White, one half or more of its graduates 
enrolled in the postsecondaiy s^nstem: (5) outflow was greater from smaH to mid-sized colleges 
bordering affluent suburban districts: and (6) the pool of h^h- and moderale-achicving 
students was decltnix^ twice as fast as the number first-time freshmen. Based on study 
findings, recommendations concerning institutional image, outreach services, student 
educational pteiming, and curriculum were devdoped to rebuild matriculation rates. 



Lucas. JA. Student Charapteristtes as Compared to C " e Community Profile. Fafl. 1^5 . 
fResearch Repo rt Seriesl. Volume XV. No. 1 1. PaU lne. IL: William Rainey Haip«- 
CoH^c. Office of Planning aixi Research. 1987. 32 pp. (135 282 613) 

to fall 1985. a stutfy was conducted at William Ratoiqr Harper College (WRHC3 to provide a 
student profile for general Informatton purposes, to gather data not available on the college's 
automated data file, and to anatyze WRHC's marketing outreach. Surveys were mailed to 
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random samples of BOO crtdit d^ree students and 300 continuing education students. 
He^onse rates of 82% for d^ree czedlt ^deot and 71% ft^ coxitinulng education studcaits wexe 
otbtained. Stu^ findings included the &Ilowim: (l) WRHS enroU^ about 2.7% of the district 
population in d^ree cr^ pzt^rans. with the proportions (tf students in the day and eirenlng 
^Qgran^ stabilizing at 53% ar^ 46%, r^pectively: mo^ of the demographic characteristics 
(» students had rsnaix^fatrisr c(m^nt over the last 5 to 10 years, though tl» avoBge age of 
continuing «iucation ^dents had con^^ently grown older, (3) fewer students wexe interested 
mbus transportation or car pooling each yean (4) «^cn ^dent enrolfaiMits dropped to 1984 
and 1985. the decline seemed to affect equaify an se^neats <rf the student population; (6) 17.5% 
m the ^dents were assists! by employer contributions f«r their education: and (6) the m^or 
mctors attractlxig studex^ to WRHC continued to be friends and relathrw, convenience, specific 
pn^grams and offerings, and low cost The sunrey instrument appmded. 



The Effect of a Induction in Tuitton on E nmlhnent. Fan 1986. Volumg T; 
Summary and Report land! Volumft H; Appendte^. mctocmd: Vlxginia State 
Department of Community CM^es. 1987. 652 pp. 277 41 1) 

A stucfy was conducted to determine the dTect of the tuition reduction &om $17.75 per 
quarter credit hour in 1^5-86 to $17.00 per quartw credit hour for the 1986-87 acadanic year 
on enrolhnent ^ the Virginia Community College Sj^em dum^ fell. 1986. The study 
invohred a written survey c?f over 10.000 in-state students; the exasunaUon erf actua^ !>J1 
quarter in-state enrollments from 1981 to 1985 in comparfeon with 1986; and Intendews ^/ith 
sdectKi students, ficulty and employers. Study llndto^ included the following: (1) in fall 
1986, ennSHment in the Virginia community coH^^ increas»1 1^ 7.5^, while community 
college enrollment across the nation increased by only 2.5% and four-year coH^ enrollment 
m Vhigmia increased by 1.3%; (2) about 15% of the student r»pondents said that the tuition 
redtKitlon affected their d^^sion to attend the ccwnmunlty c»!^e; (3) over 8% reiirted that a 
hlgh^ tuition rate, which wjuld have resulted if a special state appropriaUon had not been 
made, would have kept them from attending college at all; and (4) over 33% of all students 
reported receiving some sort of financial aid. Based on study findings. It was concluded that 
the tuition reduction had made an important contribution to me enrollment increase. 
Extensive appendices include the surv^ instrument, and survey results and enrollment 
analyses for the ^rstem as a whole and by can:q>us. 



San Diego Community CoUege District. An Analysis of Declining Enmllmen^ San 
Difigo. CA: San Di^ Community College Distrfct Research and Planning. 1986. 
63 pp. (ED 279 3861 

The San Diego Community College District's (SDCCD's) spring 1985 enroUment report 
indtoated that enrollment was down nearly 22% from tlw previous spring, and that the decline 
in the number of black students C28%J was noUceably higher than the overall decline. To 
determine possible reasons for the decline, a sample of 1,500 of the 16.000 students who 
enrolled in fall 1984, *jut did not return in spring 1985 were surveyed. In addition, a more in- 
depth survQr of non-rcttiming black students (Nsl.600} was conducted by mail and telephone. 
Stuciy findings, bas«i on response rates of 21.4% to the general survey and of 26% to the black 
student survey. Included the foUowii^ (1) emplqracnt-relatcd issues and fln^nnta! concerns 
were the strongs ihctors contributing to the decline of the bl»* ^dent pi^ulaUon; (2) while 
employment and finances were also of concern to the nonsrctumlng population as a whole, 
family commitments and transfer were of greater significance: (3) althoi^ tuition was not a 
primaxy fector, it did have significantly greater effects on Blados. Hispanlcs, and students 
taking more than six units: and (4) nearly 50% of the nori-returning students dropped out 
befoie ths end of the feu smiester. The survQr instrun»nts are append^. 



Hesearch arid descriptive reports, curriculum and liow to" guides and manuals, conference 
papers and other unpublished works are submitted to ERIC by coU^es. luiiversitles. research 
institutions, state agencies, and other education-related organizations and groups. The 
Clearinghouse invites materials dealing with any aspect of cormnunity /Junior college 



education. Please send two copies of each manuscript you would like to have reviewed for 
inclusion In the ERIC collection to our Acqui^tlons Coordinator, ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges, 81 18 Math-Sciences Bldg.. UCIA, Los Angetes, CA 90024 (213-825-3933). 

Mazy Hardy is a Staff Writer for the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior colleges, The Universify of 
California at Los Angela. Ch 90024 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE JOURNAL FOR RESBARCH AND PLANNING 



PURPOSE 



The COMMUNTIY COLLEGE JOURNAL FOR RESEAIKJH AND PLANNING provides a forum 
for the e^cchange of infoxmation among mmbers of the association and among professional 
colleagues in the field of res^u:ch and planning. Hie Journal is multi-purpose and diverse in 
its articles and information; however, it is imified in its purpo^ to be of sendee to 
profes^onals working in the field Community CoU^e res^m^. management and planning. 

The Journal is design^ to provide an outlet (or r^earch and plannoB. It also i^rves as an 
information source for all elements of higher education interested in institutional 
mans^^ent. The Journal meets a need to communicate the findings and achievements of 
research and planning professionals conc-emed with issues of importance to community 
coUeges. 



SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION 



The COMMUNHY COLLEGE JOURNAL FOR RESEARCH AND PLANNING is published 
biannually in the Spring and Fan by the National Council for Research and Planning. The 
Journal is distributed to aH members of the National Council for R^eaich and Planning as 
part of the $20.00 annual membership dues ($8.00 is in payment for subscription to the 
Journal). The Journal Is available to non-members and institutions for $9.00 per year. 
Submit orders to: Jeff Seybert. Director. Research Evaluation and Instructional Development. 
Johnson County Community College, 12345. College of Quivlra, Overiand Park, KS 66210. 
Enclose payment with all orders, make checks payable to National Council for Research and 
Planning. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHORS 



All manuscripts will be reviewed and considered for publication. Manuscripts should be 
submitted In duplicate, double-spaced on 8 1/2 x 11 white bond and conform to the guideUnes of 
the American Psychological Association Stvle Manual (3rd ed.), available from the American 
Psychological A^ociaUon. 1200 17th St. N.W.. Washington, DC 20036. Figures, charts and 
graphs ^ould be submitted camera reacfy. Articles should serve the ne^s of communlly 
college zesearch as stated in the purpose. Correspondence and manuscripts should be 
submitted to Edith Carter, Editor, Box 5781 Radford Unhrerslty. Radford, VA 24142. 
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GtnDELINES FOR CXHSPCSSBfTSOBB 



The COMMUNITY COLLEGE JOURNAL FOR RESEARCH AND PLANNING encourages the 
submission of research relevant to research and planning in the community college, lypes of 
articles may include: the applteatlon or discussion of resear^ and planxih^ methodologies; 
creative approaches to r^^irch and planning problen^; state ctf the art articles or current 
li^ues in commtmity college, application of r^arch and/or plaimlsg tools and trends or 
controversies in planning and research, l^^^tion papers and forecastiz^ artU:la» on major 
issues wm he publii^ed when deem^ appropriate by the editor and editorial board. CCJRP 
seeks to publish articles which win assist researchers and administrators in planning and 
decision making and promote a better understanding of the purpo% and g(^ of community 
colleges in higher education. 



MANUSCRIPT SFECXnCATZONS 



All manuscripts submitted for publication must conform to the guidelines of the 
Publications Manual of the American Psychological AsSQdatlQn (3rd. ed.. 1983). Manuscripts 
should be typed double-spaced on 8 1/2 x 11 inch paper. Subheadings ^ould be tised 
throughout the article to lughllght parUctxIar areas of interest. All 0gures charts, and graphs 
should be camera ready. Articles should be edited to conform to a Journalistic writing style. 
Data collected for use in articles should be current withm the last three years. The reference 
list should contain all references cited in the text. The length of manuscripts should run 
between 18 and 28 typed pages. 



MANUSCRIPT REVIEW 



Manuscripts will be acknowledged as soon as possible upon receipt by the editor. All 
articles will be reviewed by all members of the editorial board. The Journal maintains a blind 
review process. 

The review process normally takes three to five months. Authors should be nc^ed of the 
status of their article within that time period. Questions concerning submitted manuscripts 
should be directed to the editor. 
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NATIOXCAL COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH AND PLANNING 



1.968-1989 NOIP OFFIC^ffi 

President: Dr. Edllh Carter, Research Associate, Vii^glnla Polytechnic Institute and State 
Unlverstty, Blacksbuig, Virginia, 24142: {703} 639-1263. 

President Elect: Dr. Trudy Bers, Director of Institutional Research. Currlculiitn and Strategic 
Planning, Oakton Community College.. 1600 East Golf Road. Des Plains. Illinois 60016: (312) 
635-1600 

Secretaxy-TVeasurer. Dr. Jeff Seybert, Director, Research, EvaluaUon, and Instructional 
Development. Johnson County Community College. 12345 College at Quivlra, Overland Park. 
KS 66210-1299: t305) 4^8500 Ext. 3442. 

Past President: Dr. Don Doucette. Associate Director, I/iague for Innovation in the Community 
CoU^. 25431 Cabot Road, Suite 2C», Laguna Hills. CA Um3; (714) 85w-0710. 



REGIONS AND REGIONAL DIRECTQRS. 1988-1^ 



R^ion I New England: Cormetlcut, Maine. Massachusetts. New Hampshire, Rhode l^and. and 
Vermont: Director - Elaine K. Smith. Director of Planning and Research. North Shore 
Community College. 3 Essex Street. Beverly. MA 01915; (617) 927-4805. 

R^ion II Northeast: New JersQr, New York, Puerto Rico, and the "N^rgin Islands and Quebec. 
Director - Dr. O. Jere miah Rvan . "N^ce President for Institutional Advancement, Monroe 
Community Collie. 1000 East Henrietta Road, Rochester, New York 14623-6780: (716) 424- 
^00. 




Region ni Mid-Atlantic: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania. Virginia 
and West Virginia: Director - Susan K. RaddtfTe. CooitUnator InsUtuUonal Research. Howard 
Community College, Uttle Patuxent Parkway. Columbia, Maryland 21044-3197: (301) 964- 
4906. 

Region IV Southeast: Alabama, Florida, Georgia. Kentucky, Mississippi. North Carolina. 
South Carolina, and Tennessee: Director - Dr. Fred H. Martin, Dean of Administrative Affairs. 
PeHisslppI Technical College, 10915 Hardin VaHey Road P. O. Box 22990. KnoxvOle, Tennessee 
37933 (615) 694-6400 E^. 4204. 

Region V Great Lakes: Illinois, Indiana. Michigan. Mlimesota. Ohio, and Wisconsin: Director - 
Dr. Terrence J. Glenn. Senior Vice President for Administrative Services. Clnclannatl 
Technical College. 3520 Central Parkway. ClnclnnaU. OH 452^: (513) 569-1518. 

Region VI Central South: Arkansas, Louisiana. New Mexico. Oklahoma, and Ttexas: Director - 
Loretta E. Edelen. InstltuUonal Research OfUcer. Austin Community College. P.O. Box 2285, 
Austin. TX 78768: (512) 495-7000. 

Re^n vn Central Midwest: Iowa. Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska: Director - Dr. Jan Freidel . 
Associate Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs, Eastern Iowa Community College District, 
306 West River Drive, Davenport, lA 52801-1221; (319) 359-7^1. 

Region vm Rocky Mountain Stat^: Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota. Utah, 
and laming Alberta and Sasketchwan: recently vacated, acting director to be named, 

Ri^n DC Southwest: Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada and the Pacific Trust Terrttortes: 
Director - Mar|orie Lewis . Dean of Research and Development at Long Beach City College. 4901 
East Carson Street, Long Beach, CA 90808; (213) 420-4255. 

R^ion X Northwest: Alaska. Idaho, Oregon, Washington: Director - Dr. Lawrence Brown . 
Program Coordinator Lane Community Collie, 4000 East 30th Avenue, Eugene, Oregon 97405: 
(503) 747-4501. 
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